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The biennial Legislature of Minnesota in April, 1913, created a Public 
Education Commission ''to make careful study and investigation of 
conditions in this state with respect to public education, including the 
public school system and public educational institutions, and the relation 
of the educational institutions one to another and to the public school 
system; to recommend a general plan for the organization and adminis- 
tration of public education and public educational institutions. The 
general purpose of the Commission shall be to effect economy and efficiency 
with respect to the several branches of public education in this state."* 

The Governor appointed as members of this Commission: W. D. 
Willard, cashier, First National Bank, Mankato; W. G. Crosby, attorney, 
Duluth; J. A. DuBois, physician, Sauk Centre; Marie Lovsnes, coimty 
superintendent of schools, Norman County; W. F. Webster, principal 
of East, High School, Minneapolis; J. A. Hartigan, president Farm 
Mortgage Bond Company, St. Paul; C. G. Schulz, state superintendent 
of education. The Commission organized in June by electing W. D. 
Willard as chairman, and the writer of this study as secretary.* 

The report of the Commission' does not include any comprehensive 
statement of the method or of the data on which its conclusions and 
recommendations were founded. After the Commission had concluded 
its work the data compiled were placed on file in the oflBce of the State 
Superintendent of Education. 

As stated above, the work of the Commission was "to effect economy 
and efficiency with respect to the several branches of public education in 
the state." A part of the problem was to determine where economy 
could be most reasonably looked for and how the test of efficiency could 
be applied. So far as these problems affect the state one would naturally 
think of them first as applying to the fimds which the state distributes as 
its share of the support "to the several branches of public education." 

Especially does this application seem the proper one in the light of the 
total amount of money thus involved annually. "Minnesota's per- 
manent school fimd .... is now, in round figures, $25,000,000, and 
is expected to reach $100,000,000, or even $200,000,000, from the sale of 

1 General Laws of Minnesota, 1913 ch. 571. 

* RiPori of the Minnesota Public Education Commission, 3, 7. 

* State of Minnetota, Public Education Commission. Report to the Governor. 



2 RAYMOND ASA KENT 

school lands and timber and the royalties on iron ore/ The income is 
approximately $1,000,000 a year."* 

''The state adds to the current school fund for distribution in the same way, 
the proceeds of a one-mill tax, which now yields above $1,250,000 a year."* 

''State aid to schods for $peqial.'p\irippa^ now idiiolmting to $2,000,000 
a year,- is* distinct: f rem the '-schbolfund^^ and is given from the general 
revende £wid§.^'* 

Here, then, is a total of four and a quarter millions of dollars given by 
the state each year to its public schools. 

Plainly and simply asked, the inquiry becomes: What is the effect 
of state aid? Is state support securing satisfactory results commensurate 
with the amount of money given? These questions have never been 
answered. When one tries to secure evidence outside of Minnesota that 
might help in answering them, one finds a similar dearth of information, 
t State aid to high schools was begim as early as 1871, in Maine.' Wis- 
consin was the second* and Minnesota was the third state in the Union to 
make such provision,*® but up to the time of this investigation, as far as 
we know, a careful study had never been made as to how state aid was 
actually affecting public schools. So far as we know no aims that have 
been set up and no statements of accomplishments in connection with 
state subsidy of public education have been based on any careful, intensive 
study. The Commission, therefore, was face to face with finding its own 
answer to its inquiry. 

FORMS OF AID 

As will be explained more in detail in Chapter II, there are two 
general forms of state aid. The first is the current school fund, which is 
distributed to all schools, irrespective of their classification, number of 
departments, enrollment, or any factor," except the number of children 
between six and twenty-one years of age attending public school forty 
days or more during the year." The second form of aid includes special 
aid to each of the following groups of schools: 

1. High schools 

2. Graded schools 

3. Semi-graded schools 

4. Rural schools 

5. Consolidated schools 

* For further explanation tee Chapter 2. 

* RtPort of Minnesota Commission, 21, 22. See also Appendix C. 

* RtPort of Minntsota Commission, 22. 
T Ibid, 

* Johnston and others. The Modern High School, 51. 

* Ibid,, 52. 
»• Ibid., 53. 

>i Except the legal length of the school year, which is practically no condition now. See table 35. 
** References to all legal data are given in Chapter 2. 
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Aid for special departments in high or graded schools is of three kinds:" 

1. Aid for departments of teacher training 

2. Aid for the three industrial departments — agriculture, shop 

work, and home economics 

3. Aid for agriculture and either shop work or home economics 
The ramifications of special state aid are complex. They have become 

so because a school may receive more than one form of special aid." But 
whatever the combinations of aid received, for purposes of aid distribution, 
all schools are classed in one of the fimdamental divisions of high, graded, 
semi-graded, or rural. 

Inasmuch as special state aid to industrial departments comprises so 
large a part of state support to high schools," this particular form of 
aid was made a special part of the investigation and a separate chapter 
of this report is devoted to it. 

Among the forms of special departmental aids we are not partictdarly 
concerned here with the one for teacher-training departments. These 
departments sustain relations to the high school, to the community, and 
to the state entirely different from the other specially aided departments. 
They were not established, nor are they maintained, for the benefit of the 
local community, for the children of the community, or for the pupils of 
the high schools of the state. Their primary purpose was and is to benefit 
the rural schools of the state." High school, high school community, and 
pupil benefits are quite secondary to their aim. For this reason the state 
has from their inception consistently pursued the policy of almost if not 
quite complete support of such departments. They exist for the state as 
distinct from the community. Notwithstanding their tremendous impor- 
tance, the money spent for them has such different purposes to serve from 
those of other funds about which we are here concerned that teacher-training 
departments are considered only incidentally. In determining the tot^d 
amount of state subsidy which a high school district received in a given year, 
special aid for teacher-training departments, therefore, has not been included. 

Our problem, then, becomes one of a study concerning state aid to 

1. Certain separate groups of schools 

2. Special departments of work 

We wish to find out: first, what these schools or departments receive 
in special aid from the state; second, what the effect of this aid is upon the 
schools or departments; third, whether the aid now given is productive 
of educational "eflBciency" and "economy." 

>* For changes in force in 1915» tee Appendix B. 

>* This fact is made clear in Chapter 2. 

>* Only two graded schools, one at Lewiston and one at Westbrook, had taken advantage of this 
support ttp to the time of this study. See Bighietnih Annual Rtport of tks Insptdor of Stale High Schoolt, 
39; Nin€ieenik Rgpori, 34. 35; and Twtniuih Rtport, 52. 53. 

M See ThirUgntk Annual Rgpori of tkt luiPtctor of State High Schools, 37. 
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The problem is treated in two aspects. One chapter is devoted to a 
brief historical summary of the legislative enactments which relate to 
state support of public education since Minne^ta was created a territory. 
By far the greatest proportion of the report, however, deals with the 
problem from a study of its statistical aspects. 

In the remaining chapters, therefore, the following divisions of subject 
matter are treated: 

a. Historical sunmiary of legislation concerning state support. 

b. Special state aid to high schools." 

c. Special state aid to graded schools. 

d. Special state aid to rural schools. 

e. Special state aid to industrial departments. 

B. Data 

SOURCES OP DATA 

In trying to determine what facts should be collected from which the 
desired information might be obtained, it was soon discovered that certain 
basic information was as essential concerning one group of schools as con- 
cerning another. . In the beginning, therefore, there was no need to divide 
the schools into the three main groups in seeking information. 

The latest school year for which data were then available was 1912-13. 
That year there were 216** high schools and 217** graded schools in Min- 
nesota receiving state aid. It seemed quite feasible to attempt to collect 
information from each of these several schools. On the other hand, there 
were over 7,500*® districts maintaining schools classified as semi-graded 
and rural. To collect the desired information from each of these districts 
was impracticable and unnecessary. Some plan of selecting typical rural 
schools, chosen from the various parts of the state so as to be truly repre- 
sentative of the entire state wotdd satisfy the purpose, require much less 
work, and give quite as satisfactory results as to attempt to include all of 
the 7,500. 

The plan finally adopted was that of selected counties. The state 
as a whole was surveyed. Certain coimties distributed over the state 
were chosen because they were representative of the whole state — geo- 
graphically; educationally, so far as rural schools were concerned; eco- 
nomically; industrially; and socially, as to distribution of population. 
The number of such cotmties that should be included was not fully decided 
upon imtil the selection had been fairly well determined. It was then 
decided that fourteen counties would satisfy the conditions and needs of 

" Each of the school divisions will be described in detail in the next chapter. 
>■ Twentieth Annual Report of the Inspector of State High Schools, 36. 
1* Eighteenth Annual Report of the Inspector of Stale Graded Schools, 8. 
'* Eighteenth Biennial Report, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 16. 




Fourteen counties used in rural school computations 

1. CMlton 4 Pillmon 7. jatXtoa 10. Pipatoiu 

I. Doda* S. Hubbmid g. Meeker 11. St. Louii 

3. Douglu A. Uanti 9. Nsimas 12. Scott 

13. Willdn 11. Watonmn 
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the problem. The location and names of the fourteen counties are shown 
in the accompanying outline map of Minnesota. 

Table I shows one of the pages used for the tabulation of the data 
first collected. The first space to the left gives the nimiber of each district. 
In column 1 is stated the total enrollment of each school for the school 
year 1912-13. Column 2 gives the number of pupils enrolled for whom 
the current fund money was given their district for 1912-13 — ^that is, the 
number of pupils who attended school in each district forty days or more 
that year. Colunm 3 gives the number of total days attendance for the 
pupils in each district. Column 4 gives the average number of days at- 
tended per pupil enrolled. Column S states the number of teachers em- 
ployed in each district that year.*^ Column 6 contains the sum of the 
figures for the same district as listed in coliunns 7 and 8. Coliunn 8 states 
the amount of money raised by special school tax levied upon the assessable 
property of the district for the year 1912-13. Column 7 contains the sum 
of the figures for the same district as listed in columns 9 and 10. Column 
9 states the amount paid the district by the state because of the number 
of pupils listed in column 2 — that is, it states the amoimt of the current 
school fund which the district received for 1912-13.** Coliunn 10 states 
the amount of special aid which the districts received for the same year. 
Column 11 gives the assessed valuation of the districts, and column 12 is 
the rate of special local school tax in mills. The figures in the first five 
coltmms were obtained directly or indirectly from the original reports of 
the county superintendents, which were on file in the oflBce of the State 
Superintendent of Public Education. The figures in coliunn 2 are those 
which were actually used by the State Department of Education for dis- 
tribution of the state apportionment fund. The figures in columns 11 and 
12 were furnished directly to the Commission at its request by the county 
auditor of every county of the state on the blank shown in Table II. The 
amount in column 8 was in every case secured by multiplying the assessed 
valuation by the rate of special school tax. The amounts in columns 
9 and 10 were taken directly from the original lists on file in the oflBce of 
the State Superintendent. Column 13 states the per cent which the amount 
in column 7 is of the total amount in column 6, that is, the proportion 
(per cent) that all money received from the state is of a district's total 
school revenue for support in 1912-13.** The information covered by the 

u Number of annual teaching positions. If one instructor worked four months and another five, 
in the same district, this counts as only one for the year. 

** In discussing any class of schools the current fund is treated as part of the total state aid. For the 
year which this study covers it amounted to about $5.30 per annum per child attending forty days. This 
is a large enough part of the total per capita cost to be considered of material value to the local community 
in supporting its schools. The fact that the method of distribution of the current fund is different from 
that employed in the case of any other aid given is no reason for studying this fund separately from 
special state aid. 

s* None of these figures includes the amount raised for bonded indebtedness. The county auditors 
did not include in the special local school tax the amount of mills levied because of bonded indebtedness. 
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H8 

4< 

112 

118 

111 

119 

83 

116 

111 

06 

50 

133 

106 

83 

117 

1(»9 

111 

lii7 

61 

05 

lii6 

77 

116 

115 

123 

05 

70 

• 

SO 

IH 

104 

98 

105 

78 

90 

119 

142 

90 

83 

73 

128 



$169 
299 
175 
163 
117 

48 
220 
169 
225 
392 

53 
217 
249 
2 36 

53 
236 

48 

74 
148 
153 
175 
257 

37 
246 
150 

16 

n8 

204 

307 

103 

64 

100 
164 
193 
104 
240 
246 
180 
230 
1.18 
175 

05 
191 

92 



Per cent of 

state aid to 

total at 

present 



30.6% 

35.2 

35 . 8 

34.9 

27.0 

10.5 

48.7 

39.1 

36.0 

49.0 

16 8 

48.1 

39.0 

26 6 

18.5 

37.7 

26.8 

27.8 

36.7 

35.6 

34.6 

23.0 

13.1 

40.0 

33.6 

5.16 
34.9 
10.0 
45.0 
21.0 
15.1 

35.5 
28.3 
39.7 
22.2 
28.9 
43 7 
50.1 
45.0 
26.7 
22.1 
17.3 
41.7 
19.0 



Remarks 



Class B 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 



Class A 
Class B 
Class A 
Class A 



Class B 
Class B 
Class A 



Class A 



Class B 
Class C 
Class B 
Class B 



Class A 
Class B 



Class B 
Class B 
Class A 



Jt. Olmsted 

Cla33 A and Mower 

Class B 

Class A 

Class B 

Class R 

Class A 

Class B Jt. Mow«r 

Class A Jt. Mower 

Class B 

Class B 

Class B 
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above outline was secured for as many as possible of the rural schools 
in the fourteen counties. 

The number of rural districts which it was finally possible to include 
from each coimty chosen is as follows: 

1. Carlton 23 

2. Dodge 74 

3. Douglas 88 

4. FUlmore ^ 166 

5. Hubbard 61 

6. Isanti 62 

7. Kanabec 61 

8. Meeker J6 

9. Norman 91 

10. Pipestone 66 

11. St. Louis 51 

12. Scott 63 

13. Watonwan 54 

14. Wilkin 65 

l.Oll 
TABLE II 

County 

I certify that the following is a correct statement of the school tax^rate and 

assessed valuation for the school districts of 

County for the school year ending July 31, 1913. 

Signed 

County Auditor. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Include in the special school tax the local 1-mill but not the state 1-mill. 



NAME OR 
NUMBER 


ASSESSED 
VALUATION 


SPECIAL 
SCHOOL TAX 


NAME OR 
NUMBER 


ASSESSED 
VALUATION 


SPECIAL 
SCHOOL TAX'. 



















































Information similar to the above was obtained also for as many as 
possible of the graded school districts and the districts maintaining high 
schools. In these two latter groups, out of all the districts maintaining 
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graded schools, 206 were finally included; and out of all the high school 
districts, 197 were included. 

Most of the basic data concerning special departments in the high 
schools were secured from the original reports sent by the schools to the 
State Inspector of High Schools.** A copy of one of these report-blanks 
is shown in Table III. 

The distribution of the time of the instructors in departments receiving 
special aid was checked by correspondence with the superintendents of 
the several schools involved. 

Other data are to be found in this study. The sotirces of such data are 
stated at the appropriate places. 



TABLE III 

Special Instruction Statistics. Return not later than June 15. 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS 
OF THE 



Instructors: 
Name 



High or Graded School 

For the school year 1913-1914 

Institution 

Position Where Educated Salary 

. Superintendent % 

. Agriculture 

. Home Economics 

. Shopwork 

Total $ 



Enrollment: 

AgricuUurex Home Economics: 

High School High School 

Short Course Short Course 

Grades Grades 



Shopwork : 
High School . 
Short Course. 
Grades 



Expenditure: 

Agriculturei 

Salaries (Not including Superintendent) $ . 

Real Estate 

Agriculture 

Home Economics , 

Shopwork , 

Not Classified 

Total $ 



Attach a typewritten statement of expenditure showing the outlay in each of 
the three departments. This statement should be itemized to show in a general 
way how the money has been spent. It must be certified by the secretary of the board. 



**The use of these reports covering the year 1912-13 was kindly allowed the Commission by Mr. 
George B. Aiton. at the time State Inspector of High Schools. 
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TABLE III {Continued) 

Association: 

No. of associated districts Total area of associated districts 

Area of central district 

No. of pupils from associated districts in central school Amount 

of tax contributed by associated districts $ Amount of 

tuition charged to home districts of non-residents $ 

On page two state service rendered to associated districts. 

Let each special instructor add a signed statement (preferably typewritten and 
on paper of this size) of the methods and the activities of nis department, including 
class work, field work, extension work, meals served, articles of farm utility, scho<M 
gardens, etc. 

Instruction (fill these forms) 1. 
Agriculture: 



SUBJECT 



NUMBER 
WEEKS 



CLASS 



ENROLLMENT 



LENGTH OF 
RECITATION 



Home Economics: 



SUBJECT 


NUMBER 
WEEKS 


• 
CLASS 


ENROLLMENT 


LENGTH OF 
RECITATION 
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TABLE III (Continued) 



Shopwork: 



SUBJECT 


NUMBER 
WEEKS 


CLASS 


ENROLLMENT 


LENGTH OF 
RECITATION 





















































Extension Work: 

Farmers* Short Course 
Length in days of short course Attendance 

Farmers* Institute 

Dates when held 



Total attendance 



Rural Meetings 
No. held 



Total attendance 



Other Meetings^ Contests, and Fairs held 



Signed 



Superintendent 



C. Sources op Error 



I. RURAL SCHOOLS 



1. Some may object to the method by which the districts were selected. 
A selection by coimties, it may be asserted, is less representative of the 
state than a random selection of the same, or even of a less, number of 
districts from the entire state with every coimty represented. The pre- 
sumption of representativeness in several items is the reason why each of 
these counties was originally chosen. This presumption is verified by the 
distributions as they appear later in the statistical tables. They approach 
normal distribution." 

2. The regular meetings of the Legislature are biennial. All forms of 
special aid received by any of the schools come solely from legislative 

« See also Woods, The Influence of Monttrehs, 27. 
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appropriation. It sometimes occurs during the year of legislative recess 
that the number of schools accepted for a particular form of aid is larger 
than was contemplated. The aid is then prorated among all those schools 
that year. The Legislature at its next meeting almost without fail makes 
up in part or in whole the amount of the previous deficiency, and this 
deficiency appropriation is distributed during the school year following 
the legislative session.** 

Was 1912-13 a year when such a deficiency might have been distributed 
as additional state aid? If so, was there such aid actually distributed that 
year? 

The regular sessions of the Legislature are held beginning in January 
of each odd-numbered year. The Legislature convened in January, 1911. 

There was no reimbursement in special aid. There was a deficit to 
every class of rural school except the semi-graded.*^ 

State apportionment, which is included in this study as a part of the 
state's contribution to the local district, though it is not special state aid, 
is in no way affected by legislative appropriation. 

The result of the first condition is to make the effects of state aid less 
noticeable than they would be if the aid had been paid in ftdl. Both 
positive and negative figures of correlation are smaller than they would be 
if there had been no deficit for the year which the study covers. 

3. The correlation figures are not corrected for attenuation; they are 
gross. The nature and sources of the data made such correction out of 
the question. 

All scientific work presupposes that the measurements of facts are as 
nearly accurate as possible. There will, however, in such measurements as 
these commonly be considerable error in each individual fact of those to 
be related. One district might have levied a much larger tax one year 
than ordinarily. For soimd reasons another district might have foimd 
itself with a greater surplus than usual and so for the year in which 
we happened to study it, it might have levied a school tax much less than 
its usual levy. 

To correct this kind of an error (called attenuation) arising from chance, 
it is necessary to have at least two independent measures of the items to 
be related, or to have data from a larger area. In this case we ought to 
have data covering two years instead of one year, in all these items. 

The result of this lack of attenuation is to make the correlation figures 
in all probability less than they would have been if corrected for attenu- 
ation.** 

** See deficiency appropriation amounts, table at end of Chapter 2. 
*' Eighteenth Report, Superintendent of Public Instruction, table 1, p. 10. 
'* Adapted from Thomdike's Mental and Social Measurements, 127-129. 
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II. HIGH SCHOOLS 

1. There is no source of error from selection. Over ninety per cent 
of the total number of cases were included .*• 

2. There is no source of error from reimbursement because there were 
no shortages in aid to be made up to high schools or to any of their depart- 
ments.*® 

3. All that has been said with regard to non-attenuation of rural school 
figures of correlation applies with equal force here. 

4. In computing the costs of instruction in high schools there has not 
always been as accurate a distribution of every instructor's time as coldd 
be desired. In figuring the cost of academic instruction there is an equiva- 
lent of individual distribution by including all the time of all the instructors. 
In the cases of special instruction the total time of each instructor was ac- 
counted for as far as it could be done. The special reports from the in- 
dustrial departments to the State Inspector of High Schools included such 
information in only a negligible number of cases. Definite data for each 
school were secured through personal correspondence with the school's 
superintendent. There is probably some error from this source, but it 
is very small. 

5. Statements of expenses in these special departments (see Table III) 
are not so accurate as one wishes they might be. This is particularly true 
in the departments of agrictdttire. Under this division were presumed to 
be placed expenses for maintenance. By the actual statements of the 
reports, however, equipment expenses were sometimes included. Where 
they were so listed they were subtracted. That equipment was included 
in instances where it was not so itemized, is but to be supposed. 

The Commission felt the desirability of securing acctirate data here. 
It realized, however, the impossibility of such an imdertaking in the time 
allotted. In not a few cases, the reports had attached to them some 
statements of expense from the local boards of education. From exami- 
nation of these reports and from over ten years of personal acquaintance 
with school boards of districts from graded to city systems, some of which 
time has been spent attempting to ferret out separate items of maintenance, 
support, etc., from the reports of a salaried clerk, the writer believes that 
imder the conditions of school accoimting now prevalent in the state 
these reports are as acctirate as are any available for a representative group 
of high schools in Minnesota. This belief is supported by those with wider 
and longer experience in the state in these matters than the writer has had. 

The crudeness, from the scientific point of view, of such data and the 
unreliability of restdts computed from them are fully realized. There are 

** See accompanying list. 

M EighUenth Report, Sup^rintendtnt of Public Instruction, 10. 
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some things to be said in favor of including the data, however. In the 
first place, the presentation of the data so gathered with an understanding 
of their unreliability, and the reason for the same, may hasten better ac- 
coimting and the possibility of authentic information for future computa- 
tions. In the second place, the item of greatest proportion and importance 
in even such expensive departments as shop work and agriculture is that 
of salary, and the data on this are reliable. In the third place, these reports 
are the bases for the distribution of the special state aid to these depart- 
ments, and therefore, though inaccurate, bear a relation to the amount 
of aid distributed that is both logical and of significant importance. In 
the fourth place, some concepts of the respective costs of these depart- 
ments, inaccurate though they may be, can not but help to clear the situa- 
tion. We know that the state has been distributing large sums of money 
for these special departments. Our idea of just how and where this money 
has been used and how justifiable its local consumption, has been entirely 
lacking, vague, or based merely on personal opinion. The state has sorely 
needed standardization in determining these matters. The first step in 
this direction, short and faltering though it may be, more than justifies 
itself. In the fifth place, some of these specific items can be and have 
been compared with and checked by investigations elsewhere. In this way 
an idea of the nature and of the amoimt of error can be more definitely 
and accurately judged. 



High School Districts Included in This Study 



Ada 

Adrian 

Aitkin 

Akdey 

Albert Lea 

Alden 

Alexandria 

Amboy 

Annandale 

Anoka 

Appleton 

Argyle 

Arlington 

Atwater 

Aurora 

Bagley 

Bamesville 

Belle Plaine 

Bemidji 

Benson 

Bird Island 

Biwabik 



Blackduck 


Dawson 


Blooming Prairie 


Delano 


Brainerd 


Deer River 


Breckenridge 


Detroit 


Browns Valley 


Dodge Center 


Buffalo 


Eagle Bend 


Buhl 


East Grand Forks 


Caledonia 


Elbow Lake 


Cambridge 


Elk River 


Canby 


Ely 


Cannon Falls 


Eveleth 


Cass Lake 


Excelsior 


Cbaska 


Fairfax 


Chatfield 


Fairmont 


Chisholm 


Faribault 


Clarkfield 


Farmington 


Cloquet 


Fergus Falls 


Cokato 


Fertile 


Coleraine 


Fosston 


Cottonwood 


Frazee 


Crookston 


Fulda 


Dassel 


Gaylord 
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Gilbert 

Glencoe 

Glenwood 

Graceville 

Grand Rapids 

Granite Palls 

HaUock 

Halstad 

Harmony 

Hastings 

Hawley 

Hector 

Henderson 

Herman 

Heron Lake 

Hinckley 

Hibbing 

Hopkins 

Houston 

Howard Lake 

Hutchinson 

International Falls 

Jackson 

Janesville 

Jordan 

Kasota 

Kasson 

Kenyon 

Kerkhoven 

Lake Benton 

Lake City 

Lake Crystal 

Lake Park 

Lakefield 

Lamberton 

Lanesboro 

LeSueur 

Le Sueur Center 

Litchfield 

Little Falls 

Long Prairie 

Luveme 

Mcintosh 

Mabel 



Madelia 

Madison 

Mankato 

Mantorville 

Maple Lake 

Mapleton 

Marshall 

Milaca 

Minneota 

Montevideo 

Monticello 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Mora 

Morris 

Morton 

Mountain Lake 

New Prague 

New Richland 

New Ulm 

Northfield 

North St. Paul 

Norwood 

Olivia 

Ortonville 

Osakis 

Owatonna 

Park Rapids 

PaynesviUe 

Pelican Rapids 

Perham 

Pine City 

Pine Island 

Pipestone 

Plain view 

Preston 

Princeton 

Red Lake Falls 

Red Wing 

Redwood Falls 

Renville 

Rochester 

Royalton 

Rush City 



Rushford 

St. Charles 

St. Cloud 

St. James 

St. Louis Park 

St. Peter 

Sandstone 

Sauk Center 

Sauk Rapids 

Shakopee 

Sherbum 

Slayton 

Sleepy Eye 

South St. Paul 

Springfield 

Spring Grove 

Spring Valley 

Staples 

Stillwater 

Stephen 

Stcwartville 

Thief River Falls 

Tracy 

Two Harbors 

Tyler 

Virginia 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Walker 

Waseca 

Warren 

Waterville 

Wayzata 

Welcome 

West Concord 

Wheaton 

White Bear 

Willniar 

Windom 

Winona 

Winthrop 

Worthington 

Zumbrota 



III. GRADED SCHOOLS 

1. There is no source of error from selection. Nearly ninety-five per 
cent of all possible cases were included.'^ 

2. There was no reimbursement, because there had been no shortage.** 



" See accompanying list. 

» Eighteenth Report, Superintendent of Public Instruction, la 
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3. The same principle regarding attenuation holds here as with rural 
and high school computations. 

4. There were no instructional costs computed for graded school districts. 



Graded 



Ashby 

Avoca 

Audubon 

Badger 

Balaton 

Bamum 

Barrett 

Battlefield 

Battle Lake 

Baudette 

Beardsley 

Beaver Creek 

Becker 

Belgrade 

Bellingham 

Bel view 

Bertha 

Big Falls 

Big Lake 

Bingham Lake 

Boyd 

Braham 

Brandon 

Brewster 

Brook Park 

Brooten 

Browerville 

Brownton 

Bruno 

Buffalo Lake 

Burtrum 

Byron 

Campbell 

Canton 

Carlton 

Carman 

Carver 

Ceylon 

Champlin 

Chokio 

Clara City 

Claremont 

Clarissa 

Clear Lake 

Clearwater 

Clinton 



Districts Included in 


This Study 


Columbia Heights 


Grove City 


Comfrey 


Hancock 


Comstock 


Hanley Falls 


Crosby 


Hartland 


Cyrus 


Hayfield 


Dayton 


Hendricks 


Deephaven 


Hendrum 


Deer Creek 


' Henning 


Deerwood 


Hill City 


Delhi 


Hills 


Donaldson 


Hofman 


Donnelly 


Hokah 


Doran 


Ivanhoe 


Dover 


Jasper 


Dundas 


Jeffers 


DunncU 


Kellog 


Echo 


Kimball 


Eden Valley 


Lakeville 

• 


Edina 


Lake Wilson 


Edgerton 


Lester Prairie 


Elgin 


Lewiston 


Ellendale 


Lindstrom 


Ellsworth 


Lowry 


Elysian 


Lynd 


Erskine 


Madison Lake 


Evansville 


Mahnomen 


Eyota 


Marietta 


Fisher 


Maynard 


Floodwood 


Mazeppa 


Foley 


Meadowlands 


Forest Lake 


Medford 


Fountain 


Melrose 


Foxholme 


Milan 


Franklin 


Montrose 


Gary 


Moose Lake 


Geneva 


Morgan 


Gibbon 


Morristown 


GlenviUe 


Motley 


Glyndon 


Mount Iron 


Goodhue 


Murdock 


Good Thunder 


Nashwauk 


Granada 


Nemadji 


Grand Marais 


New Auburn 


Greenbush 


New London 


Green Isle 


New York Mills 


Grey Eagle 


Nicollet 
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North Branch 


Ruth ton 


Triumph 


North Mankato 


St. Clair 


Truman 


Nymore 


St. Francis 


Twin Valley 


Oak Park 


St. Hilaire 


Ulen 


Odessa 


St. Joseph 


Vemdale 


Ogilvie 


St. Paul Park 


Vernon Center 


Onamia 


St. Vincent 


Villard 


Osseo 


Sacred Heart 


Wabasso 


Parker's Prairie 


Sanborn 


Waconia 


Perley 


Saum 


Walnut Grove 


Peterson 


Scanlon 


Wanda 


Piers 


Sebeka 


Warroad 


Proctor 


Silver T^ake 


Watertown 


Raymond 


South Haven 


Watson 


Reading 


South Stillwater 


Waverly 


Richmond 


Spooner 


Westbrook 


Robbinsdale 


Starbuck 


Willow River 


Rockford 


Stewart 


Wood Lake 


Roseau 


Swanville 


Woodstock 


Rosemount 


Taylors Falls 


Wolverton 


Rothsay 


Tenstrike 


Wrenshall 


Round T^ke 


Tintah 


Wykoff 


Rushmore 


Tower 

D. Method 





The method of the study, as indicated before, is largely statistical. The 
historical summary of legislation aflEecting state aid, which precedes the 
statistical, is merely a grotmdwork for the latter. The former, however, 
describes to us the formal steps by which we have arrived where we are. 
The latter attempts to clarify the present situation. 

The steps taken in the statistical procedure are briefly: 
First. The tabulation and stmimarization of the basic data collected 
concerning 

a. High schools * 

b. Graded schools 

c. Rural schools 

This was done in order that clearly defined working concepts might be 
formed concerning each of these groups of schools and the relation of 
state aid thereto. In the chapters dealing with these respective groups 
of schools, tables of distribution and central tendencies have been com- 
puted in each of the following items: 

a. Nimiber of days attended per pupil per year. 

b. GJost per pupil day of attendance. 

c. State aid per pupil day of attendance. 

d. The proportion that state aid is of the annual maintenance in- 

come for schools. 
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e. Local school tax. 

f . Assessed valuation per enrolled pupil. 

g. Length of the school year in months. 

In addition to these items certain other miscellaneous items have been 
computed in these chapters. 

Second. An attempt has been made to discover whether there are any 
important relations between the factors for the separate groups. This is 
done by the use of distribution tables and correlation coefficients. 

Third. The three groups of schools are compared with respect to the 
above eight common factors. Comparisons are made in terms of distri- 
butions and of central tendencies. 

Fourth. The method employed in the treatment of special departments 
is comparable to the one just described. By distributions of salaries and 
other items of cost, certain facts are established concerning the expenditure 
for each of these departments. Comparisons are then made between 
similar items in different departments. 



CHAPTER II 

HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION AFFECTING 

STATE AID 

The aim in this chapter is to present a brief historical statement of the 
facts concerning state aid to public schools in Minnesota. Territorial 
laws, the state constitution, statutory provisions of the state, and High 
School Board rulings, are considered as they affect each of the three groups 
of schools to which state aid is given. 

Territorial Provisions 

The Organic Act which created the Territory of Minnesota was passed 
in 1849.* This act provided that two sections in each township be reserved 
as public school land.* A territorial act of the same year provided that 
the cotmty commissioners should levy an annual tax of one-fourth per cent, 
or two and one-half mills, to be apportioned in proportion to the number 
of scholars between four and twenty-one years of age in each district.' 
Two years later it was voted that if this tax was insufficient the balance 
could be raised by levying upon the taxable property of the districts or 
by a fifty-cent tax on each male inhabitant between twenty-one and fifty- 
five years of age, as might be directed at the school meeting.* In 1854 
the apportionment by the county was limited to districts in which school 
had been taught for at least three months dxiring the year preceding.* 

State Provisions 
I. general aid or current school fund 

In 1858 Minnesota was admitted as a state.* The constitution pro- 
vided^ that the principal of all fimds arising from the sale of lands granted 
for educational purposes should "forever be preserved inviolate and un- 
diminished,''® and that the income from the lease or sale of such lands be 
distributed to ^he different townships "in proportion to the ntmiber of 
scholars in each township, between the ages of five and twenty-one years."* 

The general laws of 1861 provided that "the principal simi arising from 
all sales of school lands shall remain a perpetual school fund in the state 

I Minnesota Legislative Manual, 1911, 11. 
' Ibid., sec. 18, also Authorizing Act, sec. 5. 

* Laws of Minnesota, 1849 ch. 7, sec. 2. 
« Ibid., 1851 ch. 29, sec. 16. 

* Ibid., 1854 ch. 20, sec. 3. A good brief historical account of Minnesota is given in Young, CtvU 
Government of Minnesota ch. 2. 

* Legislative Manual, 1911, 62. 
' Ibid., 25 et seq. 

* Ibid., AS, State Constitution art. 8, sec. 2. 

* Ibid. 
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and shall not be reduced by any charges or costs of officers, by fees or by 
any means whatsoever."^® 

"All moneys received as interest on such permanent fund, or rents on 
leased lands, shall constitute the current school ftmd of the state, and 
shall be distributed by the state superintendent among the several counties 
of the state in proportion to the number of scholars therein between the 
ages of five and twenty-one years."^^ 

In 1877 the income from the state school ftmds was directed to be ap- 
portioned among the several coimties of the state on the first Mondays of 
March and October each year in proportion to the number of scholars 
between five and twenty-one enrolled in schools which had been in session 
at least three months during the previous year." In 1877 the county tax 
was changed from a two-and-one-half-mills to a one-ntiill tax which was to 
be returned to the districts in the same proportion as it had been paid.^' 
This provision made the county tax in reality a compulsory part of the 
local support. In 1887 a state one-mill tax was added to the income from 
the general school ftmd.^* The money raised by this tax was to be called 
the "State School Tax Ftmd,'' and this money, together with the income 
from the general school fund, was to be called the "current school ftmd."" 

The same year (1887) the Legislature defined more explicitly the mean- 
ing of the word "scholar" which is used in the constitution for the basis 
of the distribution of the apportionment. Evidently the constitution did 
not mean to make school population the basis for this distribution. The 
Legislature therefore directed that all the current fund should be distributed 
"in proportion to the number of scholars between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years who have been enrolled and have been in attendance 
forty days in the public schools."" The same statute provided that all 
schools receiving such ftmds shotild be in session not less than five months 
the year preceding the distribution of the aid. 

II. STATE AID TO HIGH SCHOOLS 

In 1878 the "High School Board" was created." It consisted of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the President of the University 
ex officio, and one member appointed by the Governor.^* The same act 

*• General Laws, 1861 ch. 14, mc 41. 
u Ihid,, sec. 42. 

" Ibid., 1877 sec. 1, tub-ch. 5 of ch. 74. 
1* Ihid., sec. 10. sub-ch. 5 of ch. 74. 

>< Ibid., 1887 sec. 3, sub-ch. 5 of ch. 41. (Amending sec. 84 of ch. 36, General Slatntes, 1878.) 
»» Ibid. 

^* Ibid., sec. 1, ch. 41. (Amending sec. 75 of ch. 36, General Statutes, 1878.) See also discussion in 
Kiehlc, Edneation in Minnesota ch. 2. 
*T Ibid., 1878 ch. 92, sec. 1. 
vibid. 
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provided special aid oC ^400 to eadi higfa school^ meedng the fcAowing 
f e quir ements:** 

**Firsi^ that there shall be repilar and orderiT conxses of stodj. embcactiis aB 
the branches prescribed as p rer equis ite for adsssBoii to the ooDeciate department 
of the University of Minnesota, not lover than the third, or snb-freshman diss. 
(Notel.p 

**S€€0ud, that the said school reccivins pecsniarj aid under this act, diall at aB 
times permit the said board of comsassiooers« or anj of them, to visit and rramine 
the classes porsoinc the same preparatory oomses.** (Note 2.) 

Sdiools receiviiig the aid were to admit both sexes free of tuitioii, bat 
non-cesidents might be r eq ui red to pass exannnatkxi in all subjects re- 
quired for first grade teacher s certificate except algebra, plane geometry, 
and the theory and practice of teadnng.^ (Note 3.) 

Eadi school receiving the aid was to be visited by one or more com- 
missioners of the Board at least once annnalty, or by some competent 
person appointed by the Board and who was to report to them.* The 
Board was given power "*\o establish any necessary and suitable rules 
and regulations relating to examinations* reports, and other proceedings, 
under this act.'*^ (Note 4.) A total of $9,000 was appropriated to cover 
all the expenses incurred in the administration oi the act and the subsidies 
granted to the high schools for the same purposes.* 

The next year a total of $20,000 was appropriated.* 

In 1S81" the act of 1879 was amended in sudi a form as to make the 
appropriation an annual one * 

At a special session oi the Legislature, hdd the same year (1881), the 
High School Board was reorganized * The act provided that 'Hhe Ifigh 
Schocd Board shall have full discretionary power to consider and act upon 
applications oi sdiools fen- state aid, and to prescribe the conditions upon 
which said aid shall be granted, and it shall be its duty to accept and aid 
such schools only as will in its opinion, if aided, efficiently perform the 
service contemplated by law, but not more than three sdiools shall be 
aided in each county in any one year. Any school once accepted and 
continuing to comply with the law and the regulations of the Board made 
in pursuance thereof, shall be aided not less than three j-ears,"** The act 



»GrMr«l Ums, 1S78 di. 92. 

" Kotes referred to are ia Appendix iL 
« Cemtrml Lm, 1S78 sec 2. 

• Ihid., aec 4. 
M/H/^sec.7. 

• Ihid^ Mc. 5. 

» tbU.. 1879 ai. 27, «ec 2. 

** Since 1879 the legisIatxiTe lias met in regizlar session in osly the odd years, see rh a ^ t rr 23 of 
Cemerml Lsws, 1878. 

« GTMirml Laxi, 1881 ch. 144. sec 5. 

• Cemerml Laies s/ Special Sessions, 1881 ch. 61. 
«• lhi4., sec 1. 
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fixed the compensation of an ''assistant examiner" but provided that ''no 
compensation shall be paid to any person receiving salary from any state 
institution."" (Notes 5 and 6.) 

In 1883 the maximum number of schools that could be aided in one 
county was increased from three to five," and $3,000 was added to the 
previous annual appropriation," making a total of $23,000. (Note 7.) This 
act stood unchanged for four years. (Notes 8, 9, and 10.) In 1887, 
$2,000 was added to the appropriation,** thereby raising the total amotmt 
available annually to $25,000. In 1893, $7,000 more was added." (Notes 
11, 12, 13, 14.) 

Eighteen ninety-seven saw $10,000 added to annual high school aid," 
making a total of $42,000. 

In 1899 the Legislature made more explicit the conditions prerequisite 
for receiving state aid. In order to receive high school aid the school 
must have been maintained at least nine months dtuing the year pre- 
ceding.*^ Students of either sex, residents of any part of the state, must 
be admitted free of any tuition, and non-residents were admitted only 
after having satisfactorily passed examinations in all the common branches 
pursued and completed in the eight grades of the common schools. To 
receive aid, high schools must have regular and orderly courses of study, 
embracing all branches prescribed by the State High School Board, as 
prerequisite for admission to the collegiate department of the State Univer- 
sity.** Finally, the school must be subject to the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the High School Board, and be opened to visitation by any 
member of the Board or the High School Inspector at all times. (Note IS.) 

State aid was raised from $400 to $800 for each high school approved 
for aid.** (Note 16.) 

To carry into effect the above provisions the Legislature appropriated 
$85,000 annual aid to high schools.^® Nine thousand five htmdred dollars 
of the appropriation for high and graded schools was set apart to defray 
the expenses incurred by the board in inspection and in otherwise adminis- 
tering the act. 

The legislature of 1901 raised the aid for each high school to $1,000,** 
and appropriated $15,000 for aid and expenses, the same amount ($9,500) 
being similarly reserved as in 1899. 

n Ibid.* sec. 2. 

** General Laws, 1883 ch. 40, sec. 1. 

** Ibid., ch. 151, sec. 1. 

M Ibid., 1887 ch. 256. sec. 1. 

w Ibid., 1893 ch. 101. sec. 1. 

M Ibid., 1897 ch. 155. sec. 6. 

•T Ibid., 1899 ch. 352, art. 2. sec. 7. 

w Ibid, 

M Ibid., sec. 9. 

«• Ibid., 1899 ch. 352. art. 5. sec. 28. 

«i Ibid., 1901 ch. 189. sec. 1. 
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In 1903 individual high school aid was raised to $1,500.^ The ap- 
propriation, with the $9,500 reservation as two and four years previous, 
was $217,000. (Notes 17 to 21.) 

In 1905 the High School Board was given full discretionary powers to 
supervise and to prescribe conditions under which aid should be given to 
high schools, except not more than seven schools in the same county could 
receive such aid, and aid was to be given any schools not less than two 
years in succession if regulations were complied with.^ 

In 1909 individual aid was raised to $1,750 per school.** In 1909 and 
1911 special aids to industrial work were granted. (See section V of this 
chapter.) Association aid came at the latter date. (Notes 22 to 31.) 

III. GRADED SCHOOL AID 

Special Aid 

The first aid for graded schools was authorized in 1895, to be adminis- 
tered under the supervision of the High School Board.** Each school 
was to receive $200 annually.** An appropriation of $10,000 was voted 
for the purposes of the act.*^ (Notes 32 to 35.) 

In 1899, when conditions for receiving high school aid were made more 
explicit by the legislature, the conditions to be met by graded schools to 
be entitled to aid were stated by the legislature to be:** 

1. A school session of at least nine months. 

2. A school well organized, with at least four departments in charge of a principa] 
and teachers having the qualifications stipulated by the High School Board. The 
principal, however, was required to be a graduate of the advanced course of a state 
normal school, or of the academic or pedagogical department of a reputable college 
or state university, or have a first grade certificate or a state professional certificate. 

3. Suitable buildings, library, and other apparatus necessary for doing efficient 
work. 

4. Regular and orderly courses of study taught, and all branches required by 
the State High School Board. 

Another feature of the law of 1899 provided that no graded school 
connected with, or in the same district with, a high school receiving state 
aid, should receive any aid for graded schools.*' 

In 1901 aid was raised to $400 for each school, and the annual appropri- 
ation was made $52,000.»» (Note 36.) 

^General Laws, 1903 ch. 184. sec. 1. 

« Ibid., 1905 ch. 320. sec. 1. 

**Ibid., 1909 ch. 334, sec. 1. 

« Ibid., 1895 ch. 183. sec. 1. 

« Ibid., sec. 2. 

« Ibid., sec. 3. 

^ Ibid., 1899 ch. 352. art. 3. sec. 12. 

«• Ibid., sec. 14. 

** See statement regarding $9,500 expense fund. Ctneral Laws, 1901 ch. 189. sec. 2« 5. 
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In 1903 the aid was raised to $550 per school'^ and the appropriation 
was made $79,000." (Notes 37 to 40.) 

In 1909 individual aid was made $600." 

In the same year (1909) $500 was authorized for each graded school 
maintaining a course equivalent to two years of high school work. Such 
aid was to be paid from the appropriation for high schools and graded 
schools in as nearly proportionate amotmts as might be. (General Laws, 
1909, ch. 444.) This aid was to be given under the supervision of the 
High School Board. (Notes 41, 42, and 43.) 

Industrial aid of $2,500 per school, granted in 1909, and $1,000 per 
school, granted in 1911, applied also to graded schools. (See section V 
of this chapter.) Association aid came at the latter date. 

IV. RURAL SCHOOL AID (nOTES 44 AND 45.) 

Aid to Semi-graded Schools 

In 1899, twenty-one years after the first act granting special aid to 
high schools, and four years after graded schools had been subsidized, the 
first special aid was granted to country schools. 

These schools that might receive aid were divided into two groups. 
One group were called semi-graded, and were to receive $100 each from the 
state annually.** 

In order to be eligible for such aid a school was obliged to meet all the 
following requirements:*^ 

1. Have an eight months session. 

2. Have two departments under teachers of whom one at least should be a 
graduate of an advanced course of a normal school, or must hold a first grade certifi- 
cate, or a professional certificate. Other teachers were required to hold a second 
grade certificate. 

3. Have suitable buildings, a library, and necessary apparatus. 

4. Have a "regidar and orderly'* course of study. 

5. Comply with the rules of the superintendent of public instruction. 

6. Application for aid was to be made by the board to the county superintendent, 
who was to certify all deserving schools and forward their applications to the state 
superintendent.^ 

An annual appropriation of $11,000 was made for this aid.^^ 
In 1901 the aid was raised to $200 per school'^ and the annual appropria- 
tion was made $25,000." 

•1 Genera! Laws, 1903 ch. 366. tec. 1. 

'•Ibid., 1913 ch. 184. mc. 2. 

>• Ibid., 1909 ch. 334. tec. 1. 

•*Ibid. 

** Ibid,, tec 17. 

N/friJ., lec. 18. 

"* Ibid,, wc. 28. art. 5. 

M Ibid., 1901 ch. 189. tec. 3. 

M Ibid,, MC 5. 
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In 1903 the aid was placed at $250 per school,*® and the anntial appro- 
priation was raised to $67,000/* 

In 1909 the aid reached $300 per school." 

In 1911 association** aid came. This is discussed in connection with 
industrial aid. (See section V of this chapter.) 

By chapter 207 of the Laws of 1911 the Legislature allowed consolida- 
tion aid. It established three classes of schools to be formed by con- 
solidation. Those of classes A and B were to have an area of at least 
eighteen sections. Schools of Class C were to be formed with twelve 
sections. There was to be possible consolidation including an area of 
less than twelve sections, but in such case the state aid provided would 
not apply. 

Each consolidated school was to be in session for eight months and was 
to employ a principal who had special training and preparation for direct- 
ing the teaching of agriculture and other industrial lines. A school of 
Class A was to provide a building of four rooms or departments and was 
to receive state aid of $1,500. A school of Class B was to provide a building 
of three rooms and was to receive aid of $1,000. One of Class C was to 
be a two-department school and was to receive $750 aid. Additional aid 
for the erection of a school building for either class to the amotmt of twenty- 
five per cent of the cost and not exceeding $1,500 was also provided. 

The same year the Legislature provided that **the aggregate attendance 
in days by children in either class of rural schools shall not be made a rule 
for granting such aid."** 

Aid to One- Room Schools 

The second class of coimtry schools aided in 1899 were called "rural." 
They were to receive $75 each per year,** and had the same conditions 
imposed upon them as semi-graded schools had, except that two depart- 
ments were not required, and the teacher did not need to hold other than 
a first grade or professional certificate.** 
j^ 1^ Forty thousand dollars annual aid was their appropriation.*^ 

In 1901 the aid was made $100 for each such school** and the appro- 
priation for such aid, $60,000.*' 

In 1903 aid was made $125 per school,^® and the appropriation, $100,000.^* 

** General Laws, 1903 ch. 366. sec. 2. 

« Ibid., 1903 ch. 184, sec. 2. 

" Ibid., 1909 ch. 334. sec. 1. 

*^ Ibid., 1911 ch. 91, sec. 1. 

** Ibid., ch. 60, sec. 1. 

» Ibid., 1899 ch. 352. art. 5, sec. 25. 

•« Ibid., sees. 23. 24. 

•» Ibid., sec. 28. 

•• Ibid.. 1901 ch. 189, sec. 4. 

•• Ibid., sec. 5. 

" Ibid., 1903 ch. 366, sec. 3. 

» Ibid., 1903 ch. 184, sec. 2. 
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In 1909 the aid was set at $150 for a rural school fulfilling the conditions 
above enumerated,^ and $100 was to be given each school meeting all the 
requirements except that the teacher held a second grade certificate.'* 

In 1911 a reclassification of rural schools was made. They were 
divided as follows:'* 

Class A — Schools having sessions of eight months and having teachers with 

first grade certificates 
Class B — Schools having sessions of eight months and having teachers with 

second grade certificates 
Class C — Schools having sessions of seven months and having teachers with 

second grade certificates 

The aid to these schools was set at:'* 

Not more than $150 each for schools in Class A 
Not more than $100 each for schools in Class B 
Not more than $75 each for schools in Class C 

Association aid, explained later, applied to any of these three groups 
of schools, as did also the proviso excluding "aggregate attendance" as 
"ajrule for granting such aid." 

Finally, there was, in 1911, provided a form of aid that can not be 
called association, consolidation, or transportation aid. Chapter 167 
authorized the school board in any district to provide for the instruction 
of its pupils in an adjoining district by discontinuing its own schools, or 
for any grade or department in its own schools, and to provide free trans- 
portation for the pupils to another school, the school in the district so 
closed to receive state aid of $150, as provided for schools of Class A tmder 
Chapter 60. 

V. INDUSTRIAL AID 

To Separate Schools 

In 1905, the same year that special aid was first voted to graded schools, 
the Legislature provided for the establishment of cotmtry schools of agri- 
culture and domestic economy.^* The first two schools established and 
approved by the state superintendent and the dean of the College of 
Agrictdture of the State University were to receive such aid as might be 
prescribed by law or might be appropriated.^^ 

To Separate Departments 

There were no country schools established imder the act of 1905. In 
1909 another plan was passed by the Legislature. It was to be operated 

n thid., 1909 ch. 334, lec 1. 

" IbU., 1911 ch. 60, tee. 1. 
n Ibid. 

M tbid,, 1905 ch. 314, tect. 1-9. 
" Ibid., tec. 10. 
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in direct connection with schools akeady existing.'* High, graded, and 
consolidated schools were possible beneficiaries^' Each school was to 
maintain instruction in agrictdture, manual training, and home economics.'^ 
Each school, so aided, was to maintain a demonstration tract of not less 
than five acres, suitably located.*^ Instruction was to be free to all resi- 
dents of the state." The course of study was to be made out in full and 
was to cover all the details of agriculture.** The annual aid might equal 
two thirds of the cost of the department but was not to exceed $2,500 per 
school.** Not more than ten schools were to be so aided the first year, 
nor more than ten added to the list every two years thereafter,** and not 
more than one school in any county could be added in any two years." 
Twenty-five thousand dollars was the sum appropriated for each of the 
next two years.*' (Notes 46 and 48.) 

The next Legislature (1911) provided aid of $1,000 for every high or 
graded school that wovild maintain suitable courses in agriculture and in 
either home economics, or manual training.** This aid was to be taken 
from the amoimts appropriated for general aid to high and graded schools.** 
(Notes 47 and 48.) 

Association aid was granted first by Chapter 82 of the Laws of 1911. 
Chapter 247 of the Laws of 1909, had, in connection with providing for 
special industrial departments and special aid for the same, made associa- 
tion permissive. Association is defined in terms of the law as follows:** 

Sec 6. For the ptirpose of extending the teaching of agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and manual training to pupils in rural schools, and for the purpose of extend- 
ing the influence and supervision of state high or graded schools over rural schools, 
one or more rural schools may become associated with any state high or graded school 
maintaining a department of agriculture, whether or not such high or graded school 
has been designated by the state high school board to receive aid under the provisions 
of this act. Any such state high or graded school shall for the purposes of this act 
be known as a central school. 

Sec. 7. To effect this, proceedings shall be had by petition and election on the 
part of the rural school, or schools as now provided by law for the consolidation of 
school districts, and ballots to vote upon this question shall read: 

To associate with District No for the teaching of agriculture and 

manual training Yes No The district or districts cast* 

1* General Laws, 1909 ch. 247. 

'• Ibid., MC 1. 

M Ibid,, MC. 2. 

•» Ibid. * 

" Ibid., tec. 3. 

**Ibid. 

»« Ibid., tec. 4. 

« Ibid. 

** Ibid., tec. 5. 

•» Ibid. 

-Ibid., 1911 ch. 91.sec. I. 

M Ibid. 

- Ibid., 1909. 
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ing a majority vote upon the approval of such association by a majority of the 
school board of the central school become so associated and the rural school or 
schools together with the central school, shall thereafter be known as the as- 
sociated schools of ... . for the teaching of agriculture and manual training. 
Sec. 8. The members of the various school boards of the associated schools 
shall meet on the third Monday in June of each year at the central school building 
to act as a board of review and to examine into the amount of money expended in 
each department of work herein provided for and to determine the amount of tax 
which shall be levied on the associated rural school district or districts for the purpose 
of maintaining courses of instruction as provided in section 2 of this act, and for the 
purpose of extending such instruction to the pupils of the associated rural schools. 
Provided, however, that the tax shall not be less than one mill or more than four 
mills in the various rural school districts in the association and such tax shall be in 
addition to other general and special school taxes in such rural districts. The amount 
of such tax shall be certified by the chairman of the meeting to the county auditor 
to be by him levied against the property in the respective districts and when collected 
by the cotmty treasurer, such tax shall be paid to the treasurer of the central school 
who shall furnish the board of review full and detailed statement of all money received 
and expended. ^ 

Sec. 9. The school board of each rural school district associated with a central 
school under the provisions of this act shall designate one of its members by vote to 
act with the school board of the central school in carrying out the provisions of this 
act as to the teaching of agriculture, domestic economy, and manual training in such 
schools and in all matters pertaining to such instruction, both in the central school 
and in the associated rural schools, such member shall have equal power with the 
member of the school board of the central school. 

Sbc. 10. The principal or superintendent of the central school shall have and 
exercise the same authority and supervision over the rural schools as over the central 
school. He shall prepare for the associated rural schools a suitable course of study 
embodying training and instruction in agriculture and such subjects as are related 
to farm life and can be taught successfully in rural schools. 

Sbc. 11. The relationship and obligations between the associated rural school or 
schools and the central school may be terminated at any annual school meeting by 
a majority vote of the associated districts, but not until the central school has had at 
least one year's notice of the intention to vote on the question. 

By Chapter 82 of the Laws of 1911, the above was reenacted with the 
new provisions that $150 was to be paid to the central school district and 
$50 to the niral school district for each rural district associating with a 
central district. Rural districts associating were also permitted to levy 
a tax for an industrial building in connection with the central district. 
The minimum tax levy to be imposed on the associated districts was raised 
to two mills, and the maximum limit of four mills was removed. Per- 
mission was granted also for a tract of land for experimental purposes 
to be acquired in one or more of the associated districts. 

In interpreting this provision the state department makes the follow- 
ing statement: "When a school is closed, as provided under chapter 167, 
and its pupils are transported to another school, the district of the closed 
school may receive state aid of $150, if the pupils are sent to a school that 
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earns state aid under Class A, niral schools, or to a semi-graded, graded, 
or high school. The condition of the closed building is not a factor in 
earning the aid. The district must, however, provide proper transporta- 
tion for all its pupils to attend another school."** 

VI. RULES IN PORCB. 1912-13 

The complete rulings of the High School Board relating to state aid 
which were in force during the year covered by this study are given in 
Appendix A in form similar to that in which they were published by the 
State Department of Education. •* 

TABLE IV. OUTLINE OF STATE AID DEVELOPMENT 

Part I. Current School Fund" 



Year 


Sources 


Basis op Distribution 


1858 


Annual income from State Public 
School Fundi 








1877 




Scholars. 5 to 21 years of age. attending in 
schools having at least 3 months scssioa during 
the year 




1887 


Income from state public school 
funds and income from a state one- 
mill tax 


Scholars. 5 to 21 yeaxB of age. attending at least 
40 days, in schools having at least 5 months 
session during the year 





Part II. Special State Aid to Public I 


SCBOOLS" 






Schools and Amounts op Annual Aid 


Year 


High 


Graded 


Rural 




"Semi-graded" 


"Rural" 


1878 


$ 400 

800 
1,000 
1.500 

1.750 
2.000 


$200 

400 
550 

600 
750 


$100 
200 
250 

300 




1895 




1899 


$ 75 


1901 


100 


1903 


125 








Class A 


Class B 




1909 


$150 


$100 










Class A 


Class B 


Class C 


1911 


$150 


$100 


S75 


1913 









•> Department of Public Instruction. St. Paul, Circular no. 7. 1911. 
** State of Minnesota. Department of Education Bulletin no. 45. May, 1913. 
M For what this has amounted to per pupil as actually distributed, see Appendix C. table 4. 
** A r6sum6 of only regular lines of work. No aid for departmental work of any kind or for 
tion or consolidation is included. 
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Part III. Aid to High Schools 







Annual Aid for Diffbrbnt Purposes 


Year 


High School 


Industrial 


Association 


Consolidation 


Remarks 


1878... 


$ 400 










1881... 










Limited to 3 in a county 


1883... 










Limited to 5 in a county 


1899... 


800 










1901... 


1.000 










1903... 


1,500 










1905... 










Limited to 7 in a county* 


1909... 


1.750 


$2,500 








1911... 




2,500 or 
1.000 


$150 per each 
asaodated dist. 


$1,500 




1913... 


2.000 


2.500 or 
1.800 









Aid for teacher training departments is in addition to all the above. 



Part IV. Aid to Graded Schools 





Annual Aid for Different Purposes 


Year 


Graded School 


Industrial 


Association 


Consolidation 


H. S. Dcpt. 


1895 


$200 










1901 


400 










1903 


550 










1909 


600 


$2,500 






$500 


1911 




2.500 or 
1.000 


$150 for each as- 
sociated district 


$1,000 




1913 


750 


2.500 or 
1.800 









* According to the general statutes of both 1905 and 1913 the limit as to number of high schools to 
receive aid in any one county is seven, although the general laws of 1909 give it as nine. The place where 
the nuuumum number was changed from seven to nine can not be found. The general statutes arajnip- 
posed to be final by court practice. 
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Part V. Rural School Aid 

1. '*8BMI.GRADBD SCHOOLS" 



Yba» 


Annual Aid for Dvpbebnt Pukposbs 




Semi-graded Schools 


Consolidation 


Association 


1899 


$100 
200 
250 
300 






1901 






1903 






1909 


$750 




1911 


$150 for each associ- 








ated district 


# 









2. "RURAL SCHOOLS" 





Annual Aid for Spboal Purposks 


Ybar 


Rural Schools 


1899 


$ 75 


1901 


100 


1903 


125 






fVI 


Class A 


.Class B 




1905 


$125 
150 


$ 50 
100 




1909 










Class A 


Class B 


Class C 


1911 


$150 


$100 


$75 
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CHAPTER III 
SPECIAL AID TO HIGH SCHOOLS 

As was explained in Chapter II, a specified amotint of state aid is given 
to districts maintaining high schools, for each such school maintained. 
The districts receiving this aid receive no special aid for that part of the 
schools below the high school. The money from the state is paid to the 
district, and in general practice, turned in with the local general school 
fund. There is no separate account kept of high school costs except by 
a very few of the larger cities or in some items by other districts. This 
method of bookkeeping compels us at this point to consider such general 
items as tax expense and support, for the whole district instead of for the 
high school department alone. In another chapter^ certain items are 
considered for the high school alone, but in this part of the discussion, 
unless otherwise distinctly specified, "high school district" refers to the 
whole district or system of schools in the district and not to that division 
of the system — the high school proper. The whole system includes the 
high school and the grades. In an associated district it may include, 
besides the centrsil system with the two parts above named, one or more 
one-room schools. The ntimber of districts of the last kind, however, is 
very small. 

We realize that this method is not so desirable as it might be. On the 
other hand, when one stops to consider that the aid is given to the district 
as the unit, that the common practice is for the district to Itunp this con- 
tribution with all other forms of support in one general source of main- 
tenance, it is clear that the method above indicated, unforttmate and inac- 
curate as it may be, is the method of procedure really applicable to study- 
ing the conditions as they actually exist. 

The three largest cities — Duluth, St. Paul, Minneapolis — are not in- 
cluded^ in this report. They do not represent conditions typical of the 
state as a whole. These are the only cities of the state that have more 
than one high school each.* Furthermore, in enrollment, in the total 
nimiber of instructors, in the proportion of the school work that is indus- 
trial in character, and in the size of the corporate units in which the high 
schools of the state are located, the high schools of these three cities are 
in a group quite separate from the rest of the state. In 1914-15 there were 
210 high schools in Minnesota outside of Duluth, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 
These were located in villages and cities whose population ranged, accord- 
ing to the United States Census Report of 1910, as shown in Table V. 

1 Chapter 7, Aid to Industrial Dejxartments. 

s Duluth has 2; St. Paul. 4; Minneapolis. 5. See Eighteenth Annual Report of the Inspeetor of State 
High Schools, 19 et seq. 
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TABLE V 
SizB OP Corporate Units in Which Minnesota High Schools Are Located* 

5 high schools are in corporations of under 500 people 
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The typical village or city of the state that supports a high school has 
a population of less than 1,300 people. One half of the high schools are 
in places containing not over 1,550 people, while 163 or more than three 
fourths of all the high schools of the state outside of the three largest 
cities, are in territory that by both the federal authorities and by sociol- 
ogists is classed as distinctly rural.* In attempting to determine and 
interpret conditions for the state at large the omission of the three largest 
cities seems, therefore, amply justified.* 

The median number of days of attendance per pupil per year in 197 
high school districts is 147.44. In the middle fifty per cent of these 
districts, the attendance per pupil is between 142.4 days and 154.9 days.' 

In ninety-nine per cent of the districts the average attendance is 120 
days, or more. This is three times the length of attendance necessary to 
receive apportionment aid. It is two thirds of a nine-months year. In 
over ninety per cent of the districts the average attendance is 135 days or 
more, which is at least three fourths of the standard school year. 

* See ThMtiiUh Census o/ ik€ UniUd SiaUs, 19 10 2 :985-8. 

* Gillette. Constructive Rural Sociology ch. 2. 

* The above data on population were collected for the high schools on the state list in 1914-15. See 
Twenty-second Report of State High School Inspector^ 6-10. 

* In this and in succeeding distributions, the central tendency is obtained by making the basic unit 
the district, and not the pupil. Considered from one view-point this is not the best method. It does not 
give an idea that is nearly so correct for the attendance of all the pupils as would be obtained if the 
computations were made merely on the pupil basis, irrespective of district records. This study, however. 
IS an investigation of certain conditions by districts as units, A compilation of attendance merely by 
jmpils would make impossible comparison of this and other items by districts. Such comparisons make 
up the bulk of this study. 
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TABLE VI 

Attendance per Pupil per Year in 
High School Districts' 
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TABLE VII 

Cost per Day op Attendance per Pupil in 
High School Districts 
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' It should be remembered that data collected made it possible to tise 197 high school districts in tl 
basic computations. These districts are the ones covered by the following tables of this chapter. 
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The median cost per day of attendance per pupil is 25 . 66 cents. For 
e middle one half of the districts this cost is between 21.5 cents and 
.87 cents. Although this unit cost reaches $1.36 in the case of one 
strict, over ninety per cent of the districts have a corresponding cost of 
t more than 35 cents. About fifteen per cent have a unit cost of less 
an 20 cents. Thus seventy-five per cent of the districts have a unit 
3t of between 20 and 35 cents per day of attendance. 

TABLE VIII 
Aid per Day of Attendance 



Number op 


Per Cent op 
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TABLE IX 
Local -School Tax in Mills 
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The median aid per day of attendance is 7.5 cents. There are some 
scattered cases of very high aid per day. In the middle half of the districts 
the aid ranges from 6.1 cents to 9.8 cents per day. Although the aid is 
as much a$ 20 cents per day in one district, it is 12 cents or more in only 
five and one-half per cent of all the schools. It is under 5 cents in less than 
ten per cent of all. In about eighty-five per cent of the schools, then, the 
aid ranges from 5 to 13 cents per pupil per day of attendance. 

The median special tax that these districts levy for school maintenance, 
computed on their total taxable valuation, is 6.26 mills. The middle 
half of the districts levy taxes between 5 . 03 mills and 7.81 mills. Although 
one district has a tax of more than 17.9 mills, only eight per cent have 
taxes of 10 mills or more, while the taxes of eleven per cent are less than 
4 mills. Thus about eighty-eight per cent of all districts are taxed between 
4 and 10 mills on the basis of their true valuation. 

Comparisons of Local Special School Tax Levies 

The report of the Minnesota Tax Commission for 1912 contains a care- 
ful study of the ratio between the taxable and true valuation of property 
throughout the state.* This report gives the ratio of taxable to true valua- 
tion for each separate coimty of the state. The median of this ratio is 
32 . 49 per cent. 

In attempting a comparison of local special school taxes levied on the 
assessed valuation of the district, and any other item based upon or in any 
way dependent upon these items, one would be entirely in error to compare 
assessed valtiations as they are stated, since the ratio of taxable to true 
valtiation in the several coimties of Minnesota ranges, as the above cited 
table shows, from 22.55 per cent to 43.35 per cent. The plan adopted 
in this study, therefore, was to reduce all special local school mill tax 
levies to the basis of the tax rate on the true valtiation of the same property, 
the true valuation being computed by the use of the ratio of taxable to 
true valuation for the county in which such districts are located. It may 
be objected that rural real estate is not assessed the same as urban. This, 
however, can not constitute real criticism of the method at this point. 
Facts brought out in a later part of the study show clearly that the amount 
of mill tax voted for school purposes is considerably lower among rural 
districts than among districts maintaining graded or high schools, but 
that the assessed vsiluation to be drawn on for every pupil enrolled in school 
is considerably higher in the open coimtry districts than in villages and 
cities.* If absolutely accurate figures were obtainable, there is no doubt 
that figures for the true valuation of rural real estate would be slightly 

• Table 1. pp. 430. 431. 

• Chapter 6. Summary. 
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aised. The figures for the true valuation of urban real estate on the 
ither hand, might be slightly lowered. Change in either place indicated 
(Tould affect results only in an -increase in the same direction which the 
^resent indications show. All the facts we have on hand tend to prove 
hat if more accurate information in this particular respect were avail- 
able, comparisons in items of financial ability and taxable effort and re- 
ources between rural and graded and high schools would be even more 
triking than the obtained comparisons show. 

The actual ratios of the taxable to true valuation in the fourteen coimties 
ised for rural school computations are:^® 



COUNTT 

^Iton. . , 

)odge 

)cmglas. . 
^illmore. . 
lubbard. , 
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Pbb Cbnt 
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26.57 


30.59 
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30.64 


25.14 


Pipestone 


25.87 


26.80 


St. Louis 


36.90 


28.56 


Scott 


22.77 


30.53 


Watonwan .... 


27.73 


25.36 


Wilkin 


27.03 



In the above table and in all others in this study where the amount 
rf local school tax enters, tax on real valuation as above explained will be 
neant unless specific statement is made to the contrary. 

TABLE X 

Thb Per Cent That State Aid Is op the Annual 
Maintenance Income in High School Districts 
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^^Rgport oftk€ Minmsota Tax Commission, 1912 table 1. pp. 430. 431. 
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The median part that the total state aid is of the whole maintenance 
income of the districts is 32.15 percent. The middle half of the districts 
receive from the state between 25.26 per cent and 37.76 per cent of their 
maintenance. 

One district receives from the state as much as 60 per cent of its main- 
tenance, while between eight and nine per cent of all the schools receive 
less than 15 per cent. On the other hand, more than forty-six per cent 
receive in aid over one third of their annual maintenance, and about eighty 
per cent receive more than one fourth. 



TABLE XI 
Assessed Valuation per Enrolled Pupil 
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The median assessed valuation per enrolled pupil is $1,186. In the 
middle fifty per cent of these districts such valuation is between $937 and 
$1,610 per pupil. 

The median and the mode fall in the same group. The distribution 
is extremely skewed toward low valuation. This is what we might expect. 
The highest valuations occur in those districts located in the northern 
part of the state. Several of the districts in this portion are almost or 
altogether iron mine territory. 

Over eighty per cent of the districts have a valuation per pupU of less 
than $1,750. The lowest fifty districts have a valuation between $250 
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and $677 per enrolled pupil. The highest fifty range from $1,631 to 
$53,750 per pupil. The vsiluations per pupil in the five richest districts 
are, respectively: 

$16,964 
$18,390 
$18,790 
$23,093 
$53,752 

In over ninety-five per cent of the districts a fifteen-mill tax" levied 
on the assessed valuation would bring between $7.50 and $37.50 per 
pupil. In over nine per cent of the districts the same levy would bring 
between $38 . 00 and $800 . 00 per pupil." 

It should be remembered that all the figures discussed in connection 
with the above table are on the basis of assessed and not real valuation. 

Effect of Special State Aid on Enrollment in High School 

It is possible that one effect of special state aid to high schools has 
been to increase attendance from outside the district itself, to attract 
children from adjoining districts. The presence of a high school in a well- 
settled community means that it will attract from nearby districts a part 
of its enrollment. This fact is shown in a later part of the study.^' In so 
far as special aid has furthered the establishment of high school depart- 
ments, it has doubtless been a positive factor in increasing the enrollment 
of pupils from outside the district. 

But aid to individual high schools increased from a maximum of $1,500 
pltis the apportionment in 1903," to a maximum possibility of over $5,000 
in addition to apportionment in 1914-15." Later we shall discover that 
the per cent of outside enrollment in all the high schools of the state was 
23.3 per cent in 1903 and 23.4 per cent in 1915. 

The question more to the point is whether the increase in special state 
aid per school increased the enrollment of pupils from outside the district 
in similar proportion. An examination of the per cent of outside enroll- 
ment in the high schools dtiring the past decade compels us to give a neg- 
ative answer. 

Some may object that the above presentation omits one very important 
item, that of consolidation; that the pupils from the outlying territory in 
consolidated districts are as truly "outside" pupils in the sense the above 

^ A nragh central meattire of spedal school levies among high school districts of the state. 
n Cf. Cttbberley. School Funds and ThHr Apportionmtnt chs. 3 and 4. 
» Chairter 7. table 76. 
M Chaiiter 2. ^ 

tf RighUatlh Annual RtPort ef InsPtOor qf StaU High SehooU, 4. No decrease was made after 1911. 
but an increase to one group of industrial schools and to teacher training departments. See Chapter 2. 
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are considered as though they were not within the formal confines of the 
enlarged district. It shotdd be remembered that districts receive sx>ecial 
annual aid for consolidation in addition to aid received because they support 
accredited high schools. It is quite erroneous to confuse these two forms 
of aid or the efEects of them. 

There is this much to be considered however. Every, high school 
receives some of its pupils from outside its district. By consolidation a 
district takes in as its own members a ntunber of pupils previously enrolled 
as outsiders. The nimiber of such pupils included will depend partly upon 
the amount of rural territory included in the consolidation. In any 
consolidated district then, the ntunber of outsiders enrolled will be nomi- 
nally less than before the consolidation. The ntunber of consolidated 
schools has increased markedly dtuing the past five years. This situation 
makes the per cent of outside enrollment seem somewhat less for this 
period than it actually has been. 

High School Enrollment and. High School Expense 

Is there any relation between the part of a district's enrollment that 
is in the high school and the part of the district's money spent in the high 
school? If there is a central tendency for, say, one fotuth of all pupils 
in high school districts to be foimd in the high school department, is there 
a corresponding tendency for one fourth, one third, or any other fraction 
of expenditttfe to go to the high school department? 

For eighty-five districts receiving no aid for industrisil work, division 
of school enrollment and cost between the grades and the high school is 
as shown in the two following tables: 



TABLE XII 

Per Cent of a District's Total Annual Enrollment 

That Is in the High School 







High 


' School 


Number of 


Per Cekt of 


Enrollment — 


Districts 


All Districts 


Per Cent 


6 


7.07 


3 to 7.9 


6 


7.07 


8 


" 12.9 


12 


14.12 


13 


" 17.9 


27 


31.75 


18 


" 22.9 


22 


25.87 


23 


" 27.9 


10 


11.76 


28 


" 32.9 


1 


1.18 


33 


" 37.9 





.0 


38 


" 42.9 





.0 


43 


" 47.9 


1 


1.18 


48 


" 52.9 





.0 


53 


" 57.9 





.0 


58 


" 62.9 
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TABLE XIII 

Pbr Cent of a District's Total Annual Cost That Is 

Devoted to the High School 



NuMBBR or 


Pbr Cbnt or 


High School Cost— 


Districts 


All Districts 


Pbr Cbnt 


4 


4.72 


3 to 7.9 


3 


3.53 


8 " 12.9 




8.24 


13 " 17.9 


12 


14.12 


18 " 22.9 


19 


22.35 


23 " 27.9 


14 


16.47 


28 " 32.9 


11 


12.93 


33 " 37.9 




8.24 


38 " 42.9 




2.36 


43 " 47.9 




4.71 


48 " 52.9 




1.18 


53 " 57.9 




1.18 


58 " 62.9 



' The relation between high school expenditure and enroUment is shown 
more clearly by changing Tables XII and XIII into curves of distribution. 
Figure 1 is the result. 
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Figure 1 
Per cent of district's total expenditure and enrollment in the high school department 

Both tables and the figure indicate that there is a well-marked central 
tendency in each item. Districts maintaining high school departments 
have a median of 20 per cent of their total enrollment in the high school, 
and to maintain this department, spend slightly more than 30 per cent of 
their total annual expenditure to maintain all their school. The middle 
fifty per cent of the districts enroll between 16 per cent and 25 per cent 
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of all their children in their high schools. While one district enrolls "48 
per cent to 52.9 per cent," only slightly more than two per cent of all 
districts enroll in their high schools over 38 per cent of their total enroll- 
ment. The limits of the middle half of the districts in expenditure fall 
both higher and lower than in enrollment. They are 21 per cent and 3S 
per cent for expenditure as compared with 16 per cent and 25 per cent for 
enrollment. One school spends on its high school "58 per cent to 62.9 
per cent" of what it spends for all its schools each year. Yet less than 
one fifth of all spend more than 33 per cent of their money in their high 
school departments and about one sixth spend less than 18 per cent. 

Table XIV shows a marked positive correlation between per cent of 
enrollment in the high school and the money spent in that department, 
in these eighty-five districts. 

It is valuable to know how Minnesota compares in these items n'ith 
other sections of the country. 

TABLE XIV 

Pkr Cent of a District's Total En'rollhent and Annual Cost to Be Found 

IN the High Schools 
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The Boise, Idaho, Survey" shows that in thirty-seven cities of the 
United States the lowest per cent of expenditure devoted to high schools 
is 10 per cent and the highest is 36 per cent." Only seven of the thirty- 
seven spend over 30 per cent, the Minnesota median, in the department. 
Their mode is clearly marked at 21 per cent. Sixty-nine per cent of these 
eighty-five schools are above the group in which this figure falls. On the 
whole, the eighty-five high schools of Minnesota compare favorably with 
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the high schools of the thirty-seven cities. The variability, though, is con- 
siderably greater than that found among these cities. The distribution of 
exi)enditure for high schools among these cities is: 

TABLE XV 

Pbr Cent of School Expenditure Devoted to High School 

IN Thirty-seven Cities 

Pbr Cbnt or Numbbr or 

BXPBNDITURB CiTIBS 

10 per cent to 14 . 9 per cent 3 

15 per cent to 19.9 per cent 9 

20 per cent to 24 . 9 per cent 16 

25 per cent to 29.9 per cent 2 

30 per cent to 34 . 9 per cent 5 

35 per cent to 39 .9 per cent 2 

This survey gives the per cent of children in the high school in these 
thirty-seven cities, not by enrollment but by average daily attendance." 

The distribution of the total daily attendance in these cities that is to 
be found in their high schools is given in Table XVI. 

TABLE XVI 

Pbr Cent of Total Average Daily Attendance to Be Found in High Schools 

IN Thirty-seven Cities 

Pbr Cbnt or Number of 

Attbndancb Citibs 

5 per cent to 9.9 per cent 7 

10 per cent to 14 .9 per cent 22 

15 per cent to 19 .9 per cent 5 

20 per cent to 24 .9 per cent 2 

25 per cent to 29.9 per cent 

30 per cent to 34 .9 per cent 1 

In the "10 per cent to 14.9 per cent" group, there are 

6 schools at 10 per cent 
4 schools at 1 1 per cent 
6 schools at 12 per cent 
3 schools at 13 per cent 
3 schools at 14 per cent 

The modal per cent of attendance in high school among these cities is 
between 10 and 15 per cent. In Minnesota the median per cent of enroll- 
ment in high school is 20. Of the thirty-seven cities only three have more 
than 20 per cent of their average daily attendance in the high school. 

Making all due allowance for the fact that presence of pupils is meas- 
ured by average daily attendance in one group of schools and by enroll- 
ment in the other group, Minnesota's high schools rank high. It is very 
clear also that the districts maintaining high schools in this state are well 
disposed in the matter of supporting their high school departments. 
Whether the support is justly divided between the high school and the 
elementary school is a question which it is impossible to answer from any 
data at present available. 

M /MJ.. 19. 
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Bach of the preceding eight tables shows the relationship between two 
factors already considered in the discussion of high schools. 

No correlation of amotints large enough to be significant appears in 
any of these tables of distribution. 



TABLE XXV 
High School Summary 
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Summary 

The typical Minnesota high school system is located in a village of be- 
tween 1,250 and 1,275 people. Its pupils attend 147 days each year, and 
each pupil costs his district twenty-seven cents each day he attends. The 
district receives from the state seven and five-tenths cents for each pupil 
for each day he attends, and thirty-two per cent of all the annual income 
provided for maintaining the school system. The district, to raise its 
share, levies a tax of six mills on its real valuation. The assessed valua- 
tion of the property amounts to $1,186 for every child enrolled in the dis- 
trict. The variability among the different high school districts is such 
that statements of central tendencies concerning taxes and per cent of aid 
are somewhat misleading. There is a marked tendency for districts to 
put money into their high schools in direct proportion to the ntimber en- 
rolled in the high schools. There is no tendency, as is sometimes asserted, 
for some communities to support a high school "at the expense of the 
grades.'* 

In the lowest twenty-one per cent of high school districts the average 
levy for all high school districts would bring between $3.75 and $11.25 
per enrolled pupil. In the nineteen highest a similar tax would bring 
$37.50 to $800 per pupil. In the six districts of highest valuation the 
same levy would raise from $254 to $800 per pupil. And yet there is no 
distinction made by the state in distributing the aid because of this ex- 
tremely high variability. 



1* The modal length. It is the minimum and is exceeded by a negligible number of the 197 schools. 
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What is the object of state aid to high schools? The original question 
n this connection seemed to be whether it is not as legitimate for the 
itate to assist high schools by a direct bonus as to assist elementary schools* 
lormal schools, and imiversities,*® or whether the state is not bound to 
j[ive such assistance in order to make its policy consistent for all divisions 
)f public education. 

But more specific aims have been attempted in applying such aid. In 
Vfassachusetts ''the inference is that state aid is offered as an inducement 
JO employ more than one teacher."** In Maine the result was to increase 
jreatly the number of free high schools, to raise v§ry materially the stand- 
irds of secondary scholarship, and to increase the nvunber of courses offered 
>y high schools.** The original aim "in Wisconsin was to encourage the 
levelopment of township or rural high schools." The results have been 
nore far reaching in greatly broadening the cturiculum, maintaining high 
;tandards of teachers' qualifications.** In California the aid "has helped 
truggling country schools where some of the very best secondary work is 
)eing done."** The aim in Florida seems to be to encourage beginning 
ind successive advancement in work of high school grade.** Dakota's 
lesire is "to aid rural schools to high standards."** New Hampshire's aid 
5 for supervision.*^ Pennsylvania's plan resembles Florida's.** The re- 
tdts in Rhode Island have justified the expectation of bringing pupils in 
mailer towns into contact with high schools.** 

Summarizing, the author above quoted says that high school aid has 
oade possible better teaching, better buildings, and better equipment. 
Bgh school education is placed at the door of the child needing it.*® 

In brief, state aid to high schools has aimed to make secondary educa- 
ion common, public education, inspected and standardized by the state, 
nd has aimed to overcome the handicap to secondary education arising 
rom the fact that this type of education is on the whole more costly than 
hat in the years below it. All these aims, state aid has accomplished in 
idinnesota to a highly commendable degree. 

The question of importance for the state to answer now is whether aid 
high schools shall be continued after its original purposes have been 
ulfiUed. The question may be thought of as whether high school aid 

** For general diactusion see Johnston; and Bolton, Special Stale" Aid^to High Schools, Educational 
twiew 31. February. 1906. 
n Ibid,, Bolton. 143. 
n Ihid,, 145. 
»IHd., 145.151. 
M/Wrf.. 153. 
»Ibid. 
» Ibid., 155. 
*i Ibid. 
» Ibid., 157. 
>• Ibid., 158. 
M Ibid., 163. 
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shotild be given with a view to accomplishing certain ptirposes and then 
discontinued, or whether the state has adopted a permanent policy of 
subsidy to secondary education. In the light of the historical development 
of secondary support,'* practice points decidedly in the direction of con- 
tinued state subsidy in the future. 

If this judgment be true, two matters are of paramotmt importance at 
this time. The first is, what shall be the conditions governing the dis- 
tribution of this subsidy? If nothing else made this issue a vital one, the 
constantly and greatly increasing appropriations for the various fonns of 
secondary aid would make it so.*^ The subsidy shoidd be given where it 
is needed, if given at all. It is obvious that the district most needing it 
is the one which must impose the greatest tax levy in order to meet the 
minimtmi standards set by the state supervising agent. Why districts with 
valuations sufficient to raise from $600 to $800 per pupil by the average 
tax levy should receive the maximum state aid is inexplicable. Whether 
they should receive any special aid is extremely doubtful. If all special 
aid were withdrawn from them the state would still have the right of edu- 
cational supervision and standardization by virtue of the interpretation of 
scholarship prerequisites as a basis for the distribution of the apportion- 
ment income. 

The second question of great present importance is, why state aid to 
high schools is continued in such large amoimts. If the primary aims 
connected with the establishment of this aid have been in large part 
served, what aims have grown out of this development? 

State aid to high schools in Minnesota has accomplished results highly 
commendable. It has caused high schools to increase in number very 
rapidly. It has made it possible for the state to be extraordinarily well 
provided with secondary education advantages in its small cities and 
villages. Requirements raised from time to time by a state board, with 
close inspection by an impartial, tmattached, professional agent of the 
board, have given the state's system of high schools enviable rank. The 
important problems which the state now faces with respect to these schools 
are not merely those connected with continuing to maintain high ideals 
of scholarship, of educational accomplishment, of teachers' reqtiirements, 
or adaptation of schools and courses of study to commonwealth and com- 
mtmity needs. One of the problems of greatest importance is a readjust- 
ment of the distribution of the special aid with distinct reference to the 
need, the effort, and the ability of the district concerned, with respect 
to the high school work of these districts. There shoidd be a more thorough 
study of the high school districts to determine whether it is wise to continue 

n C. p. Brown, The Making of Our Middle Schools ch. 13. Johnston et al.. The Moitm High School 
ch. 3. 

" See summary at the end of Chapter 2. 
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to give no aid nominally to elementary schools and to give all to the high 
schools of such districts, or whether each shotdd be subsidized separately. 
The bases for any form of aid selected should be chosen with reference 
to specific aims. The methods by which it is thought that such aims are 
to be realized should be clearly outlined. The state should have a policy 
with respect both to what it is attempting and also of determining how its 
attempts are working. From time to time investigations and surveys 
should be nmde to determine whether the aid is accomplishing the results 
sought. Some such procedure is the only way of securing the desired 
"economy" and "eflSciency." 



CHAPTER IV 

SPECIAL AID TO GRADED SCHOOLS 

At^the time that this study was made there were on the list of state 
graded schools 217 districts.^ The data gathered made it possible to 
include in the study 206 of these. 

TABLE XXVI 
Attendance per Pupil per Year by Districts 



Number or 


PiR CiNT or 


Attindamcb — 


Districts 


All Districts 


Days 


1 


.5 


93 to 95 


6 


2.9 


111 


3 


1.5 


114 


7 


3.4 


117 


8 


3.9 


120 


11 


5.3 


123 


18 


8.7 


126 


15 


7.3 


129 


16 


7.8 


132 


22 


10.7 


135 


25 


12.1 


138 


20 


9.7 


141 


12 


5.8 


144 


15 


7.3 


147 


11 


5.3 


150 


8 


3.9 


153 


6 


2.9 


156 


1 


.5 


159 


1 


.5 


162 



The median time that each pupil enrolled in these 206 graded schools 
attends each year is 138.7 days. In the middle fifty per cent of the 
districts pupils attend between 128.6 and 147.2 days each. 

In less than one fifth of the districts the average attendance is lower 
than 120 days — ^three times the length of time a child needs to attend school 
in order for the district to be granted apportionment aid. In one district 
the attendance averages 162 days, or slightly more than eight ninths of 
the maximum, while in thirty-five per cent of all the districts the average 
is above 140 days, or seven eighths of the possible maximum. 

Length of the School Year 

Only a word here need be said about the length of the school year in 
these districts. There can not be less than nine months in order for any 
school to be on the list, to receive special state aid.* Only a few schools 
have longer school years. 

I EighUenth Annual Report of the Inspector of State Graded Schools, 8. 
* See Chapter 2 and Appendix A. Rules of High School Board. 
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TABLE XXVII 
Cost pbr Pupil per Day op Attendance by Districts 



NuMBBE cm 


Pbe Cent or 


Cost pee Day^- 


Districts 


All Districts 




Cents 
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.5 


8 to 


9.9 
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1.5 


10 


c< 


11.9 


7 


3.4 


12 


« 


13.9 


12 


5.8 


14 


« 


15.9 


13 


6.3 


16 


u 


17.9 


25 


12.1 


18 


« 


19.9 


29 


14.1 


20 


u 


21.9 


24 


11.1 


22 


« 


23.9 


18 


8.7 


24 


« 


25.9 


15 


7.2 


26 


M 


27.9 


18 


8.7 


28 


U 


29.9 


8 


3.9 


30 


ti 


31.9 


4 


1.9 


32 


it 


33.9 


6 


2.9 


34 


ii 


35.9 


6 


2.9 


36 


It 


37.9 


1 


.5 


38 


it 


39.9 


4 


1.9 


40 


It 


41.9 


3 


1.5 


42 


tt 


43.9 


2 


1.0 


44 


tt 


47.9 


1 


.5 


48 


11 


49.9 


2 


1.0 


50 


tt 


63.9 


4 


1.9 


64 


tt 


64.9 



TABLE XXVIII 
Aid per Pupil per Day op Attendance by Districts 



NuMBEE or 


Pee Cent or 


Aid 


PEE Day — 


Districts 


All Disteicts 
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Cents 
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1.5 


3 to 


3.9 
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1.9 
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4.9 


13 


6.3 


5 


M 


5.9 


53 


25.7 
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tt 


6.9 


63 


30.6 


7 


tt 


7.9 


38 


18.4 


8. 


tt 


8.9 


8 


• 3.9 


9 


tt 


9.9 


10 


4.8 


10 


tt 


10.9 


3 


1.5 


11 


tt 


11.9 


5 


2.4 


12 


tt 


12.9 


1 


.5 


15 


tt 


13.9 





.0 


14 


tt 


14.9 


1 


.5 


15 


it 


15.9 





.0 


16 


tt 


16.9 





.0 


17 


tt 


17.9 


2 


1.0 


18 


tt 


18.9 





.0 


19 


tt 


19.9 





.0 


20 


tt 


20.9 


1 


.5 


21 


tt 


21.9 


1 


.5 


24 


tt 


24.9 
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The median cost per pupil per day of attendance is 22 . 98 cents. In the 
middle half of the schools this cost lies between 19.4 cents and 28. 7 cents. 
The modal group represents a cost of 20 to 20.9 cents. In the lowest 
eleven per cent of the districts the cost per unit does not reach 16 cents, 
while in the highest eleven per cent the imit cost is not below 36 cents. 

The median aid per day of attendance is 7.1 cents. The quartiles 
are 6.4 cents and 8.4 cents. Sixty-five per cent of the schools receive 
7 cents or mere aid per day of attendance, or practically not less than 
one third the median cost per day of attendance. 



TABLE XXIX 

Part That State Aid Is of Total Annual Income 

BY Districts 



NUMBBR OF 


Pbr Cbnt of 


State Aid— 


Districts 


All Districts 


Pbr Cent 


4 


1.9 


Oto 2.9 


1 


.5 


3 


" 8.9 


1 


.5 


9 


" 11.9 


1 


.5 


12 


" 14.9 


3 


1.5 


15 


" 17.9 


10 


4.9 


18 


" 20.9 


4 


1.9 


21 


" 23.9 


24 


11.1 


24 


" 26.9 


16 


7.8 


27 


" 29.9 


38 


18.4 


30 


" 32.9 


28 


13.6 


33 


" 35.9 


29 


14.1 


36 


" 38.9 


18 


8.7 


39 


" 41.9 


10 


4.9 


42 


" 44.9 


4 


1.9 


45 


" 47.9 


6 


2.9 


48 


« 53.9 


5 


2.4 


54 


" 56.9 


2 


1.0 


63 


" 65.9 


1 


.5 


81 


" 83.9 


1 


.5 


87 


" 89.9 



The median part that state aid is of the total annual income for graded 
schools is 33 per cent. In one half of these schools this ratio falls between 
27.55 per cent and 38.44 per cent. Nine per cent of the districts receive 
less than 20 per cent of their annual income from the state, while fourteen 
per cent of the districts receive 42 per cent or more from state aid. 

The median special school tax levied by these districts to maintain 
their graded schools was 5.05 mills on the basis of the real valuation. 
The middle fifty per cent of tjie districts levied between 3 . 85 mills and 5 . 96 
mills. Eighty-five per cent of the districts had tax levies between 2 and 
8 mills. One district had a levy of 19 mills, but only three per cent of all 
levied over 10 mills. 
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TABLE XXX 
Spbcial School Tax in Mills by Districts 



NuMBBE or 


PxR CBirr or 


Spbcial School 


Districts 


All Districts 


Tax— 


Mills 


6 


2.9 


to 


1.9 


19 


9.2 


2 


« 


2.9 


28 


13.6 


3 


<i 


3.9 


43 


20.9 


4 


ii 


4.9 


48 


23.3 


5 


M 


5.9 


27 


13.1 


6 


it 


6.9 


13 


6.3 


7 


it 


7.9 


10 


4.9 


8 


« 


8.9 


6 


2.9 


9 


« 


9.9 


1 


.5 


10 


it 


10.9 


3 


1.5 


11 


ti 


11.9 


1 


.5 


16 


tt 


16.9 


1 


.5 


19 


« 


19.9 



TABLE XXXI 
Assessed Valuation per Enrolled Pupil 





NuMBBR or 


Pbr Cbnt or 


Assbssbd Valuation 




Districts 


All Districts 


PBR 


Pupil 




5 


2.4 


$ 250 to $ 499 




9 


4.2 


500 


« 


749 




31 


14.6 


750 


i« 


999 




57 


26.9 


1,000 


K 


1.149 




50 


23.6 


1.250 


tt 


1,499 




21 


9.9 


1.500 


tt 


1,749 




10 


4.7 


1,750 


tt 


1,999 




5 


2.4 


2,000 


tt 


2,249 




7 


3.3 


2,250 


tt 


2,499 




3 


1.4 


2.500 


tt 


2,749 




3 


1.4 


2.750 


tt 


2,999 




3 


1.4 


3,000 


tt 


3,249 




1 


.5 


3,250 


tt 


3,499 







.0 


3.500 


tt 


3,749 







.0 


3,750 


tt 


3,999 




1 


.5 


4,000 


tt 


4,249 







.0 


4.250 


tt 


4,499 







.0 


4.500 


tt 


4,749 







.0 


4.750 


tt 


4,999 




1 


.5 


5.000 


tt 


5,249 




1 


.5 


5.250 


tt 


5,499 







.0 


5.500 


tt 


5,749 







.0 


5.750 


tt 


5,999 







.0 


6,000 


tt 


6,249 







.0 


6,250 


tt 


6,499 







.0 


6,500 


tt 


7,749 







.0 


7,750 


tt 


7,999 







.0 


8.000 


tt 


8,499 




1 


.5 


8.500 


tt 


8.749 







.0 ♦ 


8,750 


tt 


8,999 







.0 


9.000 


tt 


9,499 







.0 


9,500 


tt 


10,499 







.0 


10.500 


tt 


10,999 




3 


1.4 


11,000 and up 



i 
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The assessed valuation per enrolled pupil in 212 of these districts is 
$1,254. The middle fifty per cent have valuations between $1,034 and 
$1,582. Only four per cent have valuations over $3,250 per child, and 
only fourteen per cent over $2,000 per child. Over one fifth have valua- 
tions under $1,000 per child. 

Summary 

The typical graded school of Minnesota enrolls annually 119 pupils,' 
who attend 139 days, each pupil costing the district twenty-three cents 
each day he attends. Of the total income of this school one third is con- 
tributed by the state and the remainder is raised by the district through 
a tax of 5 .05 mills on each dollar of real valuation of taxable property. 

The Pearson method shows the following relationships: 

TABLE XXXII 

CORRBLATIONS IN GRADED SCHOOLS 

I. Number of days annual attendance per pupil and local tax levy + .02 

II. Number of days attended per pupil during a year and per cent that 

state aid is of total annual maintenance income + .009 

III. Cost per pupil per day of attendance and aid per pupil per day of 

attendance + .26 

IV. Cost per pupil per day of attendance and per cent that state aid is of 

total annual maintenance income — .25 

V. Cost per pupil per day of attendance and number of days annual 

attendance per pupil — .11 

VI. Aid per pupil per day of attendance and local tax levy + .11 

* In 2 districts, or 1 . 27 per cent oi all, the enrollment is 50 to 59 pupils 

•• 1 district ".64" u u u u ** tO ** W " 

- 5 districts "3.18 " « " « ** " 70 " 79 

"17 " "10.83 " ****** ** "80 "89 " 

** ^ ** "5. 73 " ****** t* t* go ** 00 ** 

"14 " " 8.92 " ****** ** "100 " 109 " 

"34 " "21.66 " ****** ** "110 " 119 " 

"14 " " 8.92 " ****** ** "120 " 129 " 

"17 " "10.83 " ****** ** «i3o " 139 " 

"12 " " 7.64 " ****** ** "140 " 149 " 

"5 " "3.18 " ****** ** "150 " 159 " 

"5 " "3.18 " ****** ** "150 " 169 " 

M5 M "s.is " ****** ** • M|7Q u 179 U 

"2 " "1.27 " ****** ** "180 " 189 " 

" 1 district " .64 " ****** ** "190 " 199 

"1 i* ** ^ U U U U M Mjoo «* 209 " 

" 3 districts "1.91 " " " " " "210 " 219 " 

M 2 ** "1 27 ** ** u t€ u M 220 " 229 " 

"2 " "1.27 " ****** ** «230 " 239 " 

" 1 district " .64 " ¥ ** ** ** "240 " 249 " 

" 2 districts "1.27 " ****** ** "280 " 289 " 

MQ MMQ u u u u i* "310 " 319 " 

"0 "".0 u u u u u «33Q M 339 H 

" 1 district " .64 " ****** ** "350 "359 

M| u ««.64" ****** ** "350 " 369 " 

"1 " " .64 " " " " " "400 " 409 • 
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Graded schools have only the department of grade work, with a few 
exceptions. By actual count nearly one hundred of the 216 have just 
four instructors each, including the principal. This similarity offers the 
opportunity to study the effect of state aid in a group of schools more 
nearly representing a clearly defined type of school than any other division 
that it has been possible to make.^ The division "high schools" includes 
both secondary and elementary departments of work. Rural schools 
include the so-called semi-graded and tmgraded or common schools. 
Among the "common schools" are three classes with respect to aid. 
Graded schools, on the other hand, exist as a logically fairly well defined 
group. 

Special aid to graded schools came in Minnesota ^venteen years after 
high school aid. By common practice these two aids seem to have been 
granted in similar order of precedence in other states.* State supervision, 
with all its implications of high standards and requirements with respect 
to buildings, equipment, teachers, length of school year, curricula, and 
scholarship, has been the aim sought. 

Graded school aid has without doubt increased the ntunber of high 
schools and helped to improve the high school situation in the state. 
Conformity to state supervision and reqtiirements is learned through 
meeting graded aid prerequisites. The state of mind and attitude of a 
district resulting from familiarity with reqtiirements for grade school aid 
are without doubt much more favorable to the added requirements for a !/ 
district's being placed upon the high school list. The general large increase 
of state aid through recent years indicates, too, that a district that once 
receives a state subsidy has an increasing appetite for more of the same 
kind of sustenance. 

Graded school aid has without doubt lengthened the school year, 
raised teaching eflSciency, and bettered the physical conditions tmder 
which instruction is given in these schools. 

On the other hand, neither the effort the district makes nor the pro- 
portion it receives from the state seems to make any difference in the 
number of days a child attends (I and II).* There is no marked indica- 
tion that cost per day of attendance and the aid per day of attendance 
have any relation one to another (III). Neither is there any marked 
indication that where this daily cost is highest the districts are receiving 
any particular proportion of their total income from state aid (IV). The re- 
lation between the proportion of aid and the local tax is not enough to be a 
basis for very definite conclusions. Table XXXIII shows a tendency toward 
negative correlation, however, which fact may be of some importance. 

* See Cha|>ter 2. 

* See Special State Aid to High Schools, 31:3rd div. 

* Roman namerals refer to items in table 32. 
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Cost per pupil day, assessed valtiation per pupil enrolled, and the special 
hool levy distributions do not contain noany cases of great extremes. 
he attendance in days per pupil and the per cent of revenue from the 
ate have their distributions less centered. The variability from the 
ntral tendency in the last named distribution is probably accentuated 
r the fact that a few schools receive aid other than that merely for graded 
hools, as aid for consolidation, aid for industrial work, or aid for two 
sars of high school work. 

In the data studied there is no proof that special state aid to graded 
hools has resulted in any condition that is distinctly bad. The relation- 
ip between cost and per cent of state aid shows a tendency that may result 
districts which are not needy receiving too large a proportion from the 
ate. The danger of this result will always be present and the result 
;elf will tend to creep in in greater or less degree as long as the aid is 
stributed without any reference to local ability or local effort. 

Local commtmities and the state at large have received, it appears, 
TO main benefits from aid to this group of schools: first, elementary 
hools and school work have been standardized; second, communities 
Lve qualified for high school rank much sooner than without the stimulat- 
g effect of the intermediate experience of receiving graded school aid. 
ich of these results is highly jtistifiable. There is one question, bow- 
er, that is worth while raising in this connection. It is, whether, with 
e liberal amotmt of aid now given this type of school, more definite 
couragement cotdd not be offered for communities to do something 
fferent than the stereotyped form of work, particularly in the granmiar 
ades. It is true that such incentive has been offered through additional 
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TABLE XXXIV 
Grade School Summary 



Item 


Median 


QUARTILES 


aual 9.ttencla.nc« per pupil . , 


138.7 days 

23 . cents 

7 . 1 cents 

33.0 per cent 

5 . 1 mills 

$1,254 
9 months.' 


129.6 days 

19.4 cents 

6 . 4 cents 

27.6 per cent 

3 . 9 mills 

$1,034 


147.2 days 


It OCT DUDil day 


28.7 cents 


. o©r pupil day 


8 . 4 cento 


' cent of state aid 


38 . 4 per cent 


*al tax levy 


6.0 mills 


lessed valuation per pupil 


$1,582 


3ffth of school year 












' The modal length. It is the minimum and is exceeded by a negligible number of the 212 schools. 
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It has already proven distinctly worth while to encourage communities 
to do independent things even though they can not or do not aspire to 
establish even a partial high school. Industrial work for both boys and 
girls should be encouraged below the high school. In some schools de- 
partmental work could be introduced. It does not seem as though the 
state needs to wait on special appropriations to encourage specific experi- 
ments and increments of work among graded schools. It is quite probable 
that conscious administration of the graded aid to encourage the special 
and varied forms of effort would tend to bring results of similar nature 
to those that have been sought so far only through additional aid for special 
work. 



CHAPTER V 

SPECIAL AID TO RURAL SCHOOLS 

[ the three groups of schools which were to be discussed only one 
»y that of the rural schools, remains. The facts concerning the seven 
rs already discussed for high and graded school districts will be pre- 
d first. These will be followed by a discussion of certain implications 
or the rural field only. 

TABLE XXXV 

Number of Actual Days Attendance per Pupil, 

BY Districts 



Number of 


Per Cent of 


Attendance — 


Districts 


All Districts 


Days 


2 


.2 


30 to 


34 


3 


.3 


35 


« 


39 


4 


.4 


40 


« 


44 


4 


.4 


45 


M 


49 


10 


1.0 


50 


M 


54 


17 


1.7 


55 


« 


59 


30 


2.9 


60 


« 


64 


41 


4.0 


65 


« 


69 


51 


5.0 


70 


« 


74 


52 


5.1 


75 


« 


79 


72 


7.1 


80 


it 


84 


79 


7.8 


85 


« 


89 


96 


9.5 


90 


tt 


94 


76 


7.5 


95 


« 


99 


80 


7.9 


100 


« 


104 


86 


8.5 


105 


« 


109 


82 


8.1 


110 


tt 


114 


68 


6.7 


115 


tt 


119 


42 


4.2 


120 


tt 


124 


, 37 


3.7 


125 


tt 


129 


27 


2.7 


130 


tt 


134 


15 


1.5 


135 


tt 


139 


19 


1.9 


140 


tt 


144 


7 


.7 


145 


tt 


149 


5 


.5 


150 


tt 


154 


2 


.2 


155 


tt 


159 


2 


.2 


160 


tt 


164 


1 


.1 


165 


tt 


169 


1 


.1 


170 


tt 


174 



le median length of time that a pupil in a rural district attends 
1 during the year is 97.9 days. The quartiles of attendance are 81 
and 112 days. The distribution of this attendance is given in Table 
V. The modal attendance time is in the group "90 to 95 days"; 
ledian and the mode are thus in adjoining groups. Fifty-three per 
ittend less than 100 days, or five months a year. Less than sixteen 
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per cent attend 120 days, or six months. On the other hand, 99 . S per cent 
attend 40 days or more, the attendance required for sharing in the current 
school fund. 

TABLE XXXVI 
Length of School Year in Months 





The number of districts havine a 


school 


year 


of 


three 


months is 1 




f< 


« 


« 


a 


<f 


« 


« 


« 


from 3 to 4 


« 


" 1 




« 


« 


« 


u 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


4 " 5 


ti 


** 32 




« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


M 


<f 


M 


5 " 6 


It 


** 80 




« 


<f 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


6 " 7 


u 


" 165 




« 


« 


« 


K 


« 


« 


« 


« 


« 


7 " 8 


u 


" 606 




M 


« 


« 


« 


(f 


f< 


<f 


« 


« 


8 " 9 


€€ 


" 201 




« 


li 


it 


« 


<f 


« 


« 


« 


>f 


9 " 10 


U 


" 9 



The median length of the school year in 1,095* districts is 7.7 months- 
The middle one half of these districts have a school year between 6.9 
months and 7 . 8 months in length. 

There is a very clearly marked mode at eight months. One half of all 
these schools have less than eight months of school annually, while only 
one half of one per cent have less than seven months. 

If the length of these school years be calculated in days then the table 
would read: One school has a year of between 41 and 60 days, etc., and 
the median length is 148 . 9 days. This is 16.4 days longer than the length 
of rural schools in Minnesota as foimd by the Bureau of Education for 
the year 1909-10.* The Bureau, however, includes in the group, "rural 
schools," all schools not in cities of 2,500 or more inhabitants.' 

On the other hand, the median school year in the Minnesota rural 
school, as that division is here used, is 11.2 days longer than the average 
school year in all rural schools in the United States, as reported by the 
Bureau.* In reality this means that the one- and two-room rural schools 
of Minnesota are really considerably in advance of the rest of the schools 
in their own class over the coimtry as a whole. On the other hand, it is 
doubtful whether the state is very far in advance of the central tendency 
of the other states in its own geographical division of territory. The 
accompanying figure shows the general tendency toward increasing length 
of school years. Minnesota falls in the North Central Division. 

One would naturally expect that the special aid of the rural schools in 
Minnesota would result in a lengthened school year. The length of the 

1 More than 1,011 districts from the fourteen counties could be included in this item. Since thii 
factor was not used in any correlations there is no point in making the number correspond with the nombtf 
of districts used in the correlations. Hence. 1,095 instead ot 1,011. 

* Monahan, The Status of Rural Education in the United States, United States Bureau of Edncttio* 
Bulletin no. 8 p. 23. 1913. 

> Ibid,, 10. 

< Ibid., 23. 
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chool year is one of the two essential requirements conditioning such aid.* 
t may be very seriotisly doubted whether this aid has kept these schools 
n session longer each year than the average school year for other rural 
schools in the same part of the coimtry.* 



Oar^ 




Figure 2' 
Increasing length of term, in days 

The median cost per day of actual attendance per pupil is 22.9 cents. 
In the middle half of the districts this cost is between 17.08 cents and 
31.86 cents. The modal cost is between IS and 20 cents. This is only 
the second step removed from the group of lowest cost, but the eighteenth 
^ from the group of highest cost. In this item there is, then, a very 
Q^ked tendency toward an appearance of scattered cases of districts in 
which the cost is much higher than the median, but for no such scattering 
to appear below the median cost. In over seventy per cent of the districts 
^ cost is less than 30 cents per pupil per day, while in over thirty-eight 
P^ cent it is less than 20 cents. In only slightly more than two per cent 
^ the districts is the cost above 75 cents. 



* 8m Chapter 2. 

•Cf. Rmral Ufe mU Bducaiion, 100. 

' From C«bberl«7't Rmral Lift and Educaiion, 101 (with the publisher's permisakm). 
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TABLE XXXVII 
Cost pbk Pupil pbb Day op Attbmdancb bt Distbicts 



NuMBn or 


Psft Cbmt or 


Con 


PBK Day — 


Dnnucm 


All DnnucTS 




Cbnts 


6 


.59 


5 to 


9.9 


146 


14.44 


10 


a 


14.9 


240 


23.74 


15 


a 


19.9 


199 


19.78 


20 


a 


24.9 


130 


12.85 


25 


a 


29.9 


99 


9.79 


30 


a 


34.9 


54 


5.34 


35 


M 


39.9 


41 


4.05 


40 


a 


44.9 


21 


2.07 


45 


M 


49.9 


22 


2.16 


50 


u 


54.9 


9 


.89 


55 


u 


59.9 


6 


.59 


60 


u 


64.9 


4 


.39 


65 


M 


69.9 


11 


1.08 


70 


a 


74.9 


5 


.49 


75 


u 


79.9 


3 


.20 


80 


M 


84.9 


7 


.69 


85 


M 


89.9 


1 


.09 


90 


M 


94.9 


1 


.09 


95 


M 


99.9 


1 


.09 


100 


« 


104.9 


5 


.49 


105 


i< 


109.9 and up 



TABLE XXXVIII 

State Aid pbr Pupil pbr Day of Attbndancb 

BY Districts 



NUMBBK OF 


Per Csnt of 


Aid 


PRR 


Day— 


Districts 


All Districts 




Crnts 


1 


1 


0. 


1 to 


0.9 


4 


.4 


1 


M 


1.9 


1 


.1 


2 


U 


2.9 


19 


1.9 


3 


ii 


3.9 


78 


7.7 


4 


U 


4.9 


119 


11.8 


5 


U 


5.9 


113 


11.2 


6 


t« 


6.9 


143 


14.1 


7 


U 


7.9 


168 


16.6 


8 


it 


8.9 


119 


11.8 


9 


it 


9.9 


100 


9.9 


10 


€t 


10.9 


48 


4.7 


11 


« 


11.9 


32 


3.1 


12 


it 


12.9 


26 


2.6 


13 


ii 


13.9 


10 


1.0 


14 


it 


14.9 


7 


.7 


15 


it 


15.9 


6 


.6 


16 


it 


16.9 


4 


.4 


17 


ii 


17.9 


2 


.2 


18 


it 


18.9 


6 


.6 


19 


it 


19.9 




.1 


20 


it 


20.9 




.1 


21 


it 


21.9 




.1 


23 


it 


23.9 




.1 


25 


it 


25.9 




.1 


27 


it 


27.9 


2 


.2 


45 


it 


45.9 
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'he median aid per day of actual attendance is 8 . 8 cents. The mode 
in the same group as the median. The middle half of all the districts 
ve aid per day between 6.2 cents and 9.5 cents. In twenty-five of 
istricts the aid is over 10 cents per pupil daily; in ten per cent, the aid 
s than S cents per day. 

TABLE XXXIX 

The Pbr Cent That State Aid Is of the Total Annual 
Income for Maintenance by Districts 



NuMBKs or 


Pks Cbnt or 


Statb Aid — 


DiSTUCTS 


All Districts 


Pbs Cbnt 


10 


1.0 


to 


4.9 


20 


2.0 


5 




9.9 


57 


5.6 


10 




14.9 


72 


7.1 


15 




19.9 


68 


6.7 


20 




24.9 


110 


10.9 


25 




29.9 


113 


11.2 


30 




34.9 


125 


12.4 


35 




39.9 


132 


13.0 


40 




44.9 


99 


9.8 


45 




49.9 


96 


9.5 


50 




54.9 


51 


5.0 


55 




59.9 


30 


3.0 


60 




64.9 


16 


1.6 


65 




69.9 


4 


.4 


70 




74.9 


4 


.4 


75 




79.9 


3 


.3 


80 




84.9 


1 


.1 


95 




99.9 



TABLE XL 

Local Tax for Maintenance as per Mills 
OF Real Taxable Valuation 



NuMBBR or 


Pbr Cbnt of 


Local Tax — 


Districts 


All Districts 




Mills 


201 


19.88 


to 


.9 


445 


44.01 


1 




1.9 


190 


18.79 


2 




2.9 


53 


5.24 


3 




3.9 


68 


6.73 


4 




4.9 


23 


2.27 


5 




5.9 


8 


.79 


6 




6.9 


8 


.79 


7 




7.9 


5 


.49 


8 




8.9 


7 


.69 


9 




9.9 


1 


.09 


10 




10.9 


2 


.19 


11 




11.9 



Tie median part that the two kinds of state aid constitute of the year's 

income is 37.2 per cent. The middle half of these districts receive 

tly from the state between 25.7 per cent and 45.5 per cent of their 

annual income for maintenance. This includes many districts 
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whose only receipt from the state is the apportionment money. There 
is a fairly clearly marked mode in the ''40 per cent to 45 per cent" group. 
On account of the fact that 45 per cent aid marks practically the end of 
three fourths of the number of cases, however, the median falls quite a 
littie above this modal per cent. 

Over twenty per cent of all the districts receive 50 per cent or more 
directly from state funds, while only twenty-two per cent receive less than 
25 per cent from the state. 

It shotild be remembered that of the 1,011 districts included in this 
array, only 461 receive special aid for rural schools; 550 receive only 
the ciurent school fund. 

TABLE XLI 
Assessed Valuation per Enrolled Pupil by Districts 



Numsm op 


Pes Cbkt or 


AssBssBo Valuation 


DnrucTs 


All Distucts 


PBR 


PUFIL 


9 


1.44 


below $ 300 


24 


3.84 


$ 300 to 


499 


25 


4.00 


500 


<f 


699 


38 


6.08 


700 


u 


899 


56 


8.96 


900 


i< 


1,099 


43 


6.88 


1.100 


u 


1,299 


39 


6.24 


1.300 


« 


1,499 


35 


5.60 


1.500 


M 


1,699 


41 


6.56 


1,700 


U 


1,899 


29 


4.64 


1.900 


« 


2,099 


27 


4.32 


2.100 


U 


2,299 


33 


5.28 


2,300 


it 


2,499 


36 


5.76 


2,500 


U 


2,699 


20 


3.20 


2.700 


u 


2,899 


19 


3.04 


2,900 


M 


3,099 


20 


3.20 


3,100 


M 


3,299 


13 


1.98 


3,300 


« 


3,499 


10 


1.60 


3,500 


« 


3,699 


14 


2.24 


3,700 


U 


3,899 


8 


1.28 


3,900 


u 


4,099 


5 


.80 


4.100 


u 


4,299 


10 


1.60 


4,300 


« 


4,499 


9 


1.44 


4,500 


it 


4,699 


4 


.64 


4,700 


tt 


4,899 


8 


1.28 


4,900 


it 


5,099 


2 


.32 


5,100 


it 


5,299 


4 


.64 


5,300 


it 


5.499 


37 


5.92 


5,500 and above 



The median special local school tax levy on the real valuation of the 
property is 1.7 mills per district. In the middle fifty per cent of the 
districts this tax varies from 1 . 7 mills to 1 . 58 mills. The modal tax is 
very clearly "1 to 1.9 mills," in the same group as the median. In over 
eighty-four per cent of the districts the tax is less than 3 mills. In ninety- 
seven per cent of the districts it is less than 6 mills. This striking centxal 
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tendency is paralleled only by the fact that forty-four per cent of all the 
cases are in the modal (median) group. 

This remarkable similarity among rural districts with respect to their 
tax levies is not to be interpreted to mean equal similarity with respect to 
actual school support — ^the amount actually raised for schools in these 
districts. This fact is clearly shown by a consideration of the assessed 
valuation per enrolled pupil. The latter item was computed for a random 
selection of 618 districts out of the 1,011 districts. 

The median assessed valuation per enrolled pupil in 618 rural school 
districts is $2,195. In one half of these districts the valuation per pupil 
is between $1,321 and $3,273. Ten per cent of the districts with the highest 
valuation would yield from $450 to over ^$550 per pupil with a tax levy of 
10 mills on the assessed valuation. The ten per cent of lowest valuation 
would yield between $30 and $70 approximately from a similar levy. So 
far as unequal abilities among individual districts are concerned, there is 
plenty of justification for some plan of state aid that shall tend to equalize 
the burden of support. 

The lists of districts with their respective valuation, in Table XLIII, show 
the inequality among districts in one county of southwestern Minnesota. 

TABLE XLII 
Monthly Salary of Rural Teachbrs 



NUIIBBS OF 


Pks Csnt of 


Monthly Salary of 


Districts 


All Districts 


Rural Tbachkrs 


10 


1.0 


$30 to $34 


54 


5.3 


35 " 


39 


176 


17.4 


40 " 


44 


231 


22.9 


45 " 


49 


305 


30.2 


50 " 


54 


137 


13.5 


55 " 


59 


69 


6.6 


60 " 


64 


23 


2.3 


65 " 


69 


6 


.6 


70 " 


74 


2 


.2 


75 " 


79 



The median monthly salary of teachers in 1,011 districts is $51.14. 
The middle fifty per cent of districts have salaries ranging from $45 . 63 to 
$56.30 per month. There is a clearly marked mode in the "$50 to $55" 
group, where the median falls. About twenty-four per cent of the districts 
pay less than $45 per month, while only nine and seven-tenths per cent 
pay $60 or more. 
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TABLE XLIII 

Blub Earth County 

I certify that the following is a correct statement of the school tax rate and 
assessed valuation for the scho^ districts of Blue Earth County for the school year 
ending July 31 » 1913. 

Signed — C. L. Kbnnbdy, County Auditor 

School Districts 
(Include in the special school tax the local 1-mill but not the state 1-mill tax.) 



Name or 


Assessed 


Special 


Name or 


Assessed 


Special 


Number 


Valuation 


School Tax 


Number 


Valuation 


School Tax 


1 


$4,187,699 


10.0 


85 


$ 79,174 


3.3 


2 


69,242 


1.5 


86 


113,177 


1.3 


3 


64,033 


1.6 


87 


236,727 


8.5 


4 


41,712 


4.8 


88 


65,391 


2.3 


5 


62,255 


3.2 


89 


115,160 


2.3 


6 


50,950 


3.0 


90 


72,681 


2.8 


7 


110,087 


8.4 


91 


71,143 


4.2 


8 


83,462 


4.2 


92 


68,752 


2.9 


10 


65,481 


4.2 


94 


92,023 


1.1 


11 


136,924 


0.6 


95 


104,164 


2.0 


12 


74,744 


4.0 


96 


47,540 


0.0 


13 


44,254 


3.4 


97 


108,704 


1.9 


14 


61,135 


2.9 


98 


57,720 


7.0 


15 


81,753 


2.8 


99 


114,065 


2.7 


16 


117,889 


10.2 


100 


110,190 


14.2 


17 


62,634 


4.8 


103 


62,688 


8.0 


19 


350,042 


18.6 


104 


66,221 


3.0 


20 


110,813 


1.4 


105 


324,670 


17.0 


21 


93,740 


3.7 


106 


78,346 


4.3 


22 


46,622 


5.4 


107 


38,054 


6.6 


23 


76,057 


3.3 


108 


47,822 


3.7 


24 


157,974 


7.6 


109 


158.782 


1.0 


25 


73,421 


2.1 


110 


43,089 


4.7 


26 


50,030 


6.0 


111 


56,312 


3.6 


27 


105,862 


3.8 


112 


251,848 


20.0 


29 


69,499 


2.9 


113 


65,399 


4.6 


30 


82,512 


2.4 


114 


56,121 


3.6 


31 


89,683 


1.1 


115 


128,828 


2.0 


32 


108,630 


3.2 


116 


122,958 


0.8 


33 


110,199 


1.8 


117 


66,818 


2.3 


34 


80,201 


2.8 


118 


56,007 


6.3 


35 


49,919 


4.0 


119 


76,109 


2.6 


36 


75,654 


4.0 


120 


57,521 


4.4 


38 


64,730 


0.0 


121 


67,927 


3.7 


39 


81,094 


2.2 


122 


89,657 


1.7 


40 


77,695 


3.2 


123 


34,811 


11.2 


41 


83,697 


3.6 


124 


51,226 


4.0 


42 


81,478 


4.9 


125 


75,611 


2.7 


43 


93,909 


16.0 


126 


60,858 


1.7 


44 


91,499 


1.9 


127 


47,882 


4.2 


45 


85,023 


12.6 


128 


57,632 


2.6 


46 


49,676 


9.1 


129 


40,441 


3.7 


47 


76,369 


2.7 


130 


118,732 


1.7 


48 


56,098 


3.6 


131 


80,216 


1.3 


49 


79,871 


2.8 


133 


61,894 


4.1 


50 


45,391 


5.5 


135 


52,805 


2.9 


51 


53,828 


3.7 


136 


59,240 


6.8 


52 


35,982 


9.7 


137 


92,922 


1.6 
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TABLE XLIII— Continued 



Name or 


Assessed 


Special 


Name or 


Assessed 


Spedal 


Number 


Valuation 


School Tax 


Number 


Valuation 


School Tax 


53 


74,384 


2.0 


138 


61,134 


5.6 


55 


90,728 


2.2 


139 


49,607 


5.0 


56 


69,348 


5.6 


140 


38,650 


6.5 


57 


65,953 


3.8 


141 


68,758 


4.4 


58 


48,633 


4.2 


142 


52,544 


4.8 


59 


47.428 


5.0 


143 


41,122 


7.3 


61 


55,181 


7.5 


144 


85,580 


1.3 


63 


75,891 


5.3 


145 


32,076 


9.4 


66 


107,888 


1.9 


146 


176,380 


11.3 


67 


85,645 


3.5 


147 


75,716 


2.7 


69 


62,299 


2.6 


148 


38,648 


5.2 


71 


64,796 


4.1 


149 


59,828 


9.2 


72 


74,148 


6.1 


150 


51,383 


4.9 


74 


112,600 


1.8 


151 


39,377 


7.7 


75 


82,542 


3.0 


152 


46,844 


6.4 


76 


51.578 


2.4 


153 


33,136 


4.5 


77 


69,095 


3.6 


154 


36,596 


6.1 


78 


79,430 


3.8 


155 


63,004 


3.6 


79 


66,387 


5.0 


156 


45,636 


6.4 


80 


55,775 


4.5 


157 


60,235 


0.9 


83 


146,265 


5.1 









Statistics taken from the biennial state reports covering the respective 
years indicate that salaries are rising fast in these schools in Minnesota 
while total enrollment slowly declines. The figures for total enrollment 
and for total salaries are platted to show the per cent of change in each 
since 1903. 

Figure 3 indicates clearly that while enrollment has been slightly 
declining, almost steadily, during these eleven years, the cost of rural 
education has risen greatly. The rise in the amount spent for salaries 
and the dose paralleling of the lines for total cost and for salaries would 
seem to indicate that the factor most responsible for rise in total cost is 
rise in salaries. 

The rise in total cost for rural education is not peculiar to Minnesota. 
The accompanying figure shows the increase of cost on the basis of average 
daily attendance for the United States, by geographical divisions, from 
1870-71 to 1910-11. 
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Figure 3« 



Changes in the rural schools of Minnesota during a period 

of ten years 

• In 1909 the State Department of Education changed the basis for classifying the rural schooh 
Hence arises the necessity of the break in figure 3 between 1908 and 1909. beginning on the base line agsii 
for the latter year. 
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Increasing cost of education per pupil in average daily attendance 

Having collected certain data we now have working concepts. By the 
of these concepts we are able to determine the nature and extent of 
tions between certain important factors in the rural schools. The 
hod of comparison is that of the Pearson coefScient. The figxires used 
he basis of the computations are distributions in the preceding tables. 



TABLE XLIV 

Correlations in Rural Schools 

I. Number of days annual attendance per pupil and 
per cent that state aid is of total annual main- 
tenance income 

II. Local tax levy and monthly salary of teacher 

III. Monthly salary of teacher and per cent that state 

aid is of total annual maintenance income 

IV. Local tax levy and per cent that state aid is of total 

annual maintenance income 

V. Monthly salary of teacher and number of days 

annual attendance per pupil 

Note: None of these coefficients is corrected for attenuation. 



+ 


.11 


+ 


.18 


+ 


.24 


— 


.32 


+ 


.38 



> Prom Rural Lift and Education, 99 (with the publisher's permission). 
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There are only two correlations that are of significance. The first is 
the one between the districts' special school tax levy and the amount that 
districts receive from the state for the support of their schools (IV). The 
relation here is negative and although unattenuated, large enough to indi- 
cate a decided tendency. There have been a good many statements made 
to the effect that state aid to rural schools has been an incentive to the 
schools to do greater things. It is probably true that the conditions 
requisite for aid have been complied with by the schools that have received 
this aid. Further than the specific changes brought by such compliance, 
however, the assertions of resulting benefit have not been demonstrated. 
They have never been more than opinions on the part of individuals who 
have more or less intimate knowledge of the facts and who represent great 
variability with respect to unbiased judgment on the issue. 

Here is a correlation figxire which shows that there is a marked tendency 
for rural school districts to raise, and hence to expend, less of their own 
money on schools, the more they are given in subsidy by the state. The 
influence of state aid is negative. Lower local school taxes accompany 
increase in state aid. So far as the special tax for school maintenance is 
a measure of local effort, state aid to rural schools has not been an incen- 
tive to such effort. The effects of such financial assistance have been 
rather to cause the benefited districts to make less exertion to maintain 
their schools than if the aid had not been given. 

Some may still insist, of course, that in order for a school to receive 
any special state aid certain minimum requirements, enumerated above,*" 
must be met. To meet these requirements an extra expenditure is neces- 
sary. This fact may be quite true. We have no doubt that the incentive 
of obtaining state aid has served to increase the length of the school year 
in many districts. Just how far this has been true we have no basis for 
judging. It is highly significant, though, that after all the necessary 
standards have been met, the districts that receive the aid are able to 
make a financial profit to their tax payers because of this aid. 

Again, it may be claimed that the districts which previously had the 
higher school taxes, receive the special aid, and hence it is only just that 
this aid should lessen the local burden. If this assertion were true it ought 
to follow that after special state aid had been given to a considerable num- 
ber of districts over a period of time, rural school taxes would tend to 
approach a level. There is no indication an3rwhere that such a level exists 
or tends to exist by reason of such assistance. 

Our discussion so far has included both those districts that receive 
special state aid and those that do not, the latter receiving only the appor- 
tionment. Let us look for a moment at the former, those districts receiv- 
ing each kind of aid. 

*• Chapter 2. 
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Of the 1,011 districts included in the study, 461 receive one of the three 
amounts of special state aid given to semi-graded and rural schools in 1912. 
The taxes in these 461 districts ranged as follows." 



TABLE XLV 
Local Tax Rate in Mills 



Number of 


Pbr Cbnt op 


Local 


Tax 


. Ratb 


Districts 


All Districts 


IN 


Mills 


18 


3.9 


.3 to 


.5 


55 


11.9 


.6 




.8 


87 


18.9 


.9 




1.1 


78 


16.9 


1.2 




1.4 


65 


14.1 


1.5 




1.7 


37 


8.0 


1.8 




2.0 


30 


6.5 


2.1 




2.3 


28 


6.1 


2.4 




2.6 


10 


2.2 


2.7 




2.9 


11 


2.4 . 


3.0 




3.2 


8 


1.7 


3.3 




3.5 


5 


1.1 


3.6 




3.8 


6 


1.3 


3.9 




4.1 


3 


.7 


4.2 




4.4 


6 


1.3 


4.5 




4.7 


6 


1.3 


4.8 




5.0 


1 


.2 


5.1 




5.3 


2 


.4 


5.4 




5.6 


1 


.2 


6.6 




6.8 


1 


.2 


7.3 




7.5 


1 


.2 


7.9 




8.1 


1 


.2 


11.2 




11.4 



The median tax levy in these 461 districts is 1.4 mills on the dollar. 
In the middle fifty per cent of all the districts the levy is between . 9 mills 
and 2 mills. In the 1,011 districts it is 1.9 mills on the dollar. There is 
a decrease of one fifth in the median amount of local eflort expended in 
this group as compared with the group of all the rural districts. 

We should naturally expect that the money which the state contrib- 
uted toward the up-keep of the schools in these districts would be a larger 
proportion of the total annual maintenance receipts than for the 1,011 
districts. Table XLVI shows that this is true. 

The median portion of maintenance income which these 461 districts 
receive from the state is 46 per cent. The median for the 1,011 districts 
was 37.2 per cent. Thirty-four per cent of these districts receive one 
half or more of their annual income from the state. Only three per cent 
receive less than one fifth from the state, and only fourteen per cent re- 
ceive less than one third from the state. 

Between seventy-five and eip[hty per cent of the rural schools that 
receive special state aid are reimbursed more thr.n one third of their total 

>i Baaed on true valuation as in table on p. 37. 
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maintenance fund; nearly one third receive from the state over SO per 
cent of such fund ; and it is possible for a district to receive nearly the whde 
amount from the state funds." 



TABLE XLVI 

Per Cent That State Aid Is of Districts' 

Annual Income 



Number or 


Pbr Cent op 


State Aid — 


Districts 


All Districts 


Per Cent 


1 


.2 


5 to 


7.9 


2 


.4 


8 




10.9 


2 


.4 


11 




13.9 


4 


.9 


14 




16.9 


3 


.7 


17 




19.9 


2 


.4 


20 




22.9 


14 


3.0 


23 




25.9 


15 


3.3 


26 




28.9 


21 


4.6 


29 




31.9 


32 


6.9 


32 




34.9 


31 


6.7 


35 




37.9 


41 


8.9 


38 




40.9 


42 


9.1 


41 




43.9 


54 


11.7 


44 




46.9 


40 


8.7 


47 




49.9 


42 


9.1 


50 




52.9 


39 


8.5 


53 




55.9 


24 


5.2 


56 




58.9 


18 


3.9 


59 




61.9 


13 


2.8 


62 




64.9 


5 


1.1 


65 




67.9 


7 


1.5 


68 




70.9 


1 


.2 


71 




73.9 


4 


.9 


74 




76.9 


1 


.2 


77 




79.9 


2 


.4 


80 




82.9 


1 


.2 


83 




99.9 



The coefficient of correlation between the two items of local tax and 
per cent received from the state for these 461 districts is +0.34. Here 
again is a significant increase. In the first place, it is substantial evidence 
of the assertions already made concerning the relations of the item of local 
tax and state aid in rural districts. In the second place, it shows that 

^* Preston Times, Thursday, May 11. 1916. "The people of the Model School north of town met 
Friday evening and deliberately threw away good money. — that is a majority of them did. the minorityt 
who knew better, were voted out and helpless. The proposition was to associate with the Agricultunl 
Department of the Preston High School and they spumed it, cast it out as something unclean. The fact 
that the district now receives $150, special state aid; $90 from the Preston District for Model Scho<^ pur- 
poses; $70 apportionment, and could receive $50 by associating, while it pays into the state treasury only 
$62.90, did not affect the result; a net balance of $29^.90 was no argument at all. — to those who would be 
convinced. The ultimate result of this incomprehensible bull-headedness is the loss of the $50 which it 
could have received by associating; a probable loss of its first-grade standing and the certain loss of the 
$90, by reason of its selection as a Model School. Incidentally the Preston District is deprived of $200 
for Agricultural instruction and perhaps the abandoning of the Department altogether as we can not for 
long afford to bear alone an expense by which we are only indirectly benefited. The Model School district 
was given an opportunity to get something worth while absolutely without additional cost and refused it. 
Those responsible can now repent at leisure.** 
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pedal state aid is the important factor in this increase of the figtire of 
orrelation. It must be, since no other condition has been changed from 
[le conditions of all the 1,011 districts. In the third place, it shows that 
[le current fund is equivalent to state aid in its general effect upon rural 
istricts. If it were not, the correlation figxire for the 1,011 districts 
rould not be so large. For the state to pay a district $5.30 for each and 
v^ery child attending a total of forty days dtuing the year is the same as 
w it to pay that stmi for over ninety-nine per cent of all those who enroll.** 
Tie low limiting condition of forty days attendance tends to approach 
o condition at all. In this particular then, the current fund receipts 
snd to act in a manner similar to that of the special aid to rural schools. 
These results show conclusively that local endeavor among the con- 
tituency of the rural schools has a marked tendency to decrease as' the 
bate assists by special financial aid. This is a fact of tremendous signif- 
:aDce. If the fifteen months' work of the Education Commission and 
his whole study brought forth nothing else, the whole cost involved would 
»e many times made up to the state should this one fact be made the basis 
f action in distributing aid. One difficulty in attaining the desired goal 
5 that appropriations for these funds have not been settled according to 
ducational needs or expected results. Intelligent laymen recognize this 
Eurt. 

The Dawson, Minnesota, Seniinel darkly intimates that dire things are to 
appen to those members of the legislature who succeeded in preventing the divi- 
ion of a million dollars among the rural schools of the state. 

The Sentinel also resents the tendency of the press to speak of this plan as a 
Pork Barrel" proposition. It denounces as inconsistent the appropriation of mil- 
ons for the University and Normal schools, and denial of an extra million to the 
oral schools, "which educate half a million children every year, and furnish ninety- 
ine per cent of the people all the training for citizenship they ever receive." 

The fact that the University and Normal schools are purely state institutions, 
rhile the common schools are local institutions, does not seem to have occurred to 
he Sentinel as important. Its reasoning poiihts to a theory that the state should 
aise taxes enough to pay for all the schools, though state control of the local schools 
rould doubtless be resented. 

Such arguments as these miss completely the purpose of state aid to local schools. 
Phis aid is given as a stimulus to better work. It is conditioned on local perform- 
ances of certain things, — quality of teaching, length of terms taught, number of 
mpils, and so on. 

When state aid becomes merely a means of maintenance and of lifting from the 
various school districts their financial burdens, it misses its purpose. The distri- 
mtion of an extra million among the rural schools, it seems to us, was properly 
iharacterized as a "Pork Barrel" proposal. It was not intended for the good of the 
cfaools, but for the relief of local tax payers. Its killing was one of the few good 
hings the legislature did.^^ 

»Seetob]e35. 

1* Editorial in the Minneapolis Journal, May 3. 1915. 
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The second of the two correlations worthy of note is the one between 
teachers' monthly salaries and the number of days attended annually per 
pupil. The correlation figxire is significantly large; and it is positive. 
Pupils go to school more days in a year in those districts where the teachers 
are paid the highest wages. This figure does not tell why the fact is 
true. It merely tells the fact, and is in itself proof that there is a strong 
tendency for the two facts to accompany each other. 

The significance of the presence of the two above relations is equalled 
in importance only by the lack of those relations one would naturally 
expect but does not find. There is no indication that state aid, even in 
causing fulfillment of the minimum requirements for its bestowal, has 
made any difference in the number of days a pupil attends school in a year. 
We do know, on the other hand, that the well paid teacher and long at- 
tendance tend to go together. Does state aid raise teachers' salaries? 
Not so far as we can discover. Neither directly, then, nor indirectly, 
has this aid any apparent result in catising country children actually to 
spend more days in the schools. One naturally asks where it does count. 
The facts discovered answer "to no small degree, in lessening the local 
tax." We may be quite as much surprised to discover that high taxes 
and high salaries are not coexistent. Such is the truth, however, in spite 
of the fact that increased salaries seem to accoxmt in a large part for great 
increase in the total annual cost of these schools. 

TABLE XLVII 

Increase in the Number of Schools Having a Total 
Annual Enrollment of Less than Ten Pupils Each 





Number of 


Per Cbkt Increase 


Year 


Schools 


OVER 1903-04 


1903-1904 


189 


• • • • 


1904-1905 


228 


20.6 


1905-1906 


237 


25.4 


1906-1907 


252 


33.3 


1907-1908 


258 


36.5 


1908-1909 


278 


47.1 


1909-1910 


335 


77.2 


1910-1911 


346 


83.0 


1911-1912 


360 


85.2 


1912-1913 


373 


97.3 



The Small Rural School 

In the course of this part of the study it was accidentally discovered 
that there are in this state a large number of schools with remarkably 
small annual enrollments, each school enrolling less than ten pupils indeed, 
during the whole year's session. A review of the last few years shows a 
great increase in the number of these small schools. The biennial reports 
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of the state superintendent of education show that the number of schools 
enroning less than ten pupils increased over ninety-seven per cent between 
1903 and 1912. This is brought out more clearly in Table XLVII and 
Figure 5. 

This table reads: In the school year 1903-04 Minnesota had 189 rural 
schools^ each enrolling a total of less than ten pupils. In 1904-05 the 
number of such schools in the entire state was 228, an increase of 20.6 
per cent over the number in 1903-04; in 1904-05 the number was 237, an 
increase of 25.4 per cent over 1903-04; etc. 

The increase in the number of these schools between 1903 and 1912 is 
almost twice the proportional increase in the next larger enrollment-school 
reported. Schools enrolling between ten and twenty pupils have increased 
only a little over fifty-seven per cent in the same period of time. 



TABLE XLVIII 

Increase in the Number of Schools Having a Total 
Enrollment of Ten to Twenty Pupils Each 





Number of Schools 


Pbr Cbnt Increasb in 


Ybar 


Enrolling 
10 to 20 Pupils 


Number since 1903 


1903-1904 


1.204 


• • • • 


1904-1905 


1,294 


7.4 


1905-1906 


1.369 


13.7 


1906-1907 


1.467 


21.8 


1907-1908 


1.621 


34.6 


1908-1909 


1.703 


41.5 


1909-1910 


1.834 


52.3 


1910-1911 


1.911 


58.7 


1911-1912 


1.802 


49.6 


1912-1913 


1,896 


57.4 



The smallest school seems to persist more in the very old, or in the new, 
Sparsely developed states. Virginia, Maine, Ohio. Iowa, and North Dakota 
illustrate these two types." But Minnesota can not be called old, neither 
as a state is it imdeveloped or scantily populated. Special state aid has 
been given to rural schools in the state since 1899. when 457 one-room 
schools were aided. In 1912 over 4.400 received such aid." In Indiana, 
the township trustees may "discontinue and temporarily abandon all 
schools at which the average daily attendance during the last preceding 
year has been fifteen pupils or fewer"; they ^*shall^'' discontinue and tempo- 
rarily abandon" schools whose daily average attendance has been twelve 
or less, though a majority of the patrons of the district may by petition 
reopen either.** 

» Ginette. Ctmstruaivt Rural Sociology, 236. 237. Also UniUd Slates Burtau of Bducation BulUtin 
no. 8 p- 26. 1913. 

>* EiglUeenlh BUnnial Report, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 13. See alio Appendix. 

>' Italict are the author's. 

» Rmdsed Statutes of Indiana, 1914 sec. 6422. 
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lis condition presents a very serious sittiation. There ought to be 
less ten-pupil schools in the entire state of Minnesota, even though 
ite is not yet fully developed. That this type of school has practically 
^ in numbers in ten years and is near the four hundred mark is a 
ion that should demand immediate attention, 
lere are four possible reasons for this increase. These reasons are: 
I. Development of previously xmsettled portions of the state into 

sparsely settled regions. 
II. Shrinkage of nu*al population in previously developed portions of 

the state. 

TABLE XLIX 



Per Cent of Changes in 
Counties of Minnesota 


Population in Thirtt-four 

between 1900 AND 1910>* 


County 


Total 
Dbcrbasb 


Rural 
Dbcrbasb 


Blue Earth 

Carver 


Per cent 
9.1 
.5 
9.3 
1.6 
9.5 
9.1 

7.2 

2.0 

* 

8.0 
4.6 

.02 
4.1 

1.3 
4.4 
.02 

2.7 

* 

* 

2.4 
.6 
1.7 
7.8 
2.3 
4.9 
4.1 
2.0 
8.8 
1.0 
6.4 
3.7 


Per cent 
12.4 
.5 


Dodcre 


9.3 


Douelas 


4.0 


Faribault 


9.5 


Fillmore 


9.1 


Freeborn 


7.2 


Goodhue 


4.3 


Houston 


7.2 


Jackson 


2.0 


iCandiyohi 


1.2 


Le Sueur 


8.0 


McLeod 


4.6 


Mahnomen 


.02 


Meeker 


4.1 


Mower 


7.0 


Murray 


1.3 


Nicollet 


5.0 


Norman 


.02 


Olmsted 


10.0 


Otter Tail 


.4 


Polk 


7.4 


Renville 


2.4 


Rice 


9.0 


Scott 


1.7 


Sibley 


7.8 


Steele 


4.3 


Stevens 


4.9 


Swift 


4.1 


Wabasha 


6.3 


Waseca 


10.7 


Watonwan 


1.0 


Winona 


7.2 


Wright 


3.7 







ncTMie of leM than 5 per cent. 



kirUtnlh tUpoH of ik§ UnUa SMss Census 2:962. 
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III. Migration of rural school population to village or urban si 
enrollment. 

IV. Special state aid to rural schools. 

I. Let us consider the first possible influence, that of populating 
viously undeveloped parts of the state. Very fortunately for this s 
the decade included in the last report of the Federal Census overlaps s 
of the years above included. The census covers the years between 
and 1910, and this study, the school years 1903-04 to 1912-13 indt 
Comparisons of items covering these two periods can thus be made 
conclusions can be drawn concerning items or factors present throuj 
the two periods. 

According to the census report, thirty-four, or 43 percent, of the cot: 
in Minnesota decreased in rural population in the decade between 
and 1910. 

Nineteen of these thirty-four, or 24 per cent of all the counties, decn 
in total population. Of the remaining forty-five counties, six showe 
spite of rural shrinkage, slight increases in their respective totals. A 
is an alphabetical list of the thirty-four counties and the percentage 
changes both in total and in rural population for each county. 

TABLE L 

Distribution of Per Cent of Decrease in Population in 
Thirty-four of the Counties of Minnesota 

between 1900 AND 1910 



Per Cent of Decrease 


Number OF Counties 


Less than 1 per cent 


4 


1 to 1.99 


4 


2 " 2.99 


2 


3 " 3,99 


1 


4 " 4.99 


7 


5 " 5.99 


1 


6 " 6.99 


1 


7 " 7.99 


6 


8 " 8.99 


1 


9 " 9.99 


4 


10 " 10.99 


2 


11 " 11.99 





12 " 12.99 


1 







Twenty-seven counties in the state show more or less noticeable 
crease in the ntunber of less-than-ten-pupil schools between 1903-4 
1912-13. Below is an alphabetical list of these counties showing: 

First, increase in number of smallest division of rural schools. 

Second, per cent of decrease or increase of rural population in 
counties. 
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TABLE LI 



IN Rural Schools and in 
Counties of Minnesota 


Rural Population in Twentt-bight 
between 1900 and 1910 




Number of 10-pupil Schools 


Changes in Rural Population 


tOUWTT 


1903-04 


1912-13 


FROM 1900 to 1910 




6 



1 

3 
10 
2 
11 
4 

2 
2 
2 
3 

2 
7 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 



6 

10 
5 


11 

4 

10 

16 

12 

5 

12 
10 
4 
8 
14 
4 
7 
5 

12 

12 

9 

4 

3 

13 

3 

5 

5 

8 

8 

15 

8 

• 


Per cent 
minus 12 .4 




plus 50. 
" 5. 


i 




" 15 . to 25 




" 5. 




minus 9 . 3 




" 9.1 




" 4.3 




plus 5 . 
minus 7 . 2 






plus 25 . to 50 
minus . 2 






" 8. 




" .02 




plus 5. to 15 
minus 7 . 






" .02 




" .4 




plus 5 . 
minus 7 . 4 






plus 15 . to 25 
" 5. 






" 5. to 15 




" 5. 




minus 10.7 




" 6.3 




" 7.2 







listribution shows the relation between change in percentage of 
dation and increase of less-than-ten-pupil schools. It is true that 
and Crow Wing counties, with marked population increase, 
td a large growth in the number of such schools. But Morrison, 
od, Rock, and Todd, each with small population growth, gained 
in the same size schools; while Dakota, with little gain, but a 
jd county, has almost as many such schools as either of the first 



ust conclude, then, that if opening new land and settling the 
art of the state has had any influence in the increase of the prac- 
Dling in the number of less-than-ten-pupil schools in the last 
lat influence has been meager and localized, 
liat influence upon the number of these schools has shrinkage 
)opulation had? Table LI I shows that this factor has had an 
marked influence than population increase. No county had lost 
s much as thirteen per cent of the rural population it had ten 
Dre, while five had gained more than this in the same period. 
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All but four of the decreases occurred south of a horizontal line drawn on 
the map through Minneapolis. Of those four, one was seven per cent, 
but no one of the rest was as much as one per cent. The population 
shrinkage has then been small, and has occurred almost altogether in the 
thickly populated counties. 

These facts force us to conclude that the factor of shrinkage in rural 
population does not materially assist in explaining the great increase in 
small schools. 



TABLE LII 

Table LI Arranged as Array of Percentage of Rural Population 

Changes 



County 



1. Clearwater. 

2. Hubbard . . . 

3. Crow Wing. 

4. Red Lake. . 

5. Morrison. . . 

6. Sherburne. . 

7. Cottonwood 

8. Dakota .... 

9. Grant 

10. Pine 

IL Rock 

12. Todd 

13. Marshall.. . 

14. Norman. . . . 

15. Jackson 

16. Otter Tail. . 

17. Goodhue.. . 

18. Wabasha... 

19. Mower 

20. Houston. . . 

21. Winona. .. . 

22. Polk 

23. Le Sueur. . . 

24. Fillmore. . . 

25. Dodge 

26. Waseca. . . . 

27. Blue Earth. 



Population Chances 



Increase 



Per cent 

50 

25 to 50 

15 " 25 



15 

5 
5 



« 
it 



25 
15 
15 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



Decrease 



Per cent 



.02 

.02 

.2 

.4 

4.3 

6.3 

7.0 

7.2 

7.2 

7.4 

8.0 

9.1 

9.3 

10.7 

12.4 



School Changc 



to 


4 


2 


« 


14 


3 


it 


16 


2 


u 


3 


2 


u 


12 





u 


5 


1 


u 


10 


10 


li 


12 





it 


4 


1 


a 


3 





tt 


5 





l€ 


8 





« 


5 


2 


f< 


9 


2 


l€ 


4 


1 


M 


4 


4 


u 


10 


10 


€t 


15 


7 


t€ 


12 


2 


M 


8 


5 


« 


8 


2 


t€ 


13 


3 


« 


7 


11 


f< 


12 


2 


« 


5 


6 


« 


8 


6 


U 


11 



III. The third possible reason mentioned was migration of rural school 
population to urban school enrollment. Above is shown the niunberof 
grade schools and the number of high schools in each of the twenty-seven 
cotmties in discussion in 1903, and the number of new schools added in 
each coimty by 1912.*® 

M A ichocl transferred from the list of graded to high schools within this time is not counted as fltw V 
it was on the graded list in 1903. Only schools named in 1912 that wen not named in tttb«r Hit in 190) 
are counted in the list of those added, — ^that is. as new schools. 
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TABLE LIII 
Changes in Schools by Counties 



Counties 


Gradsd Schools 


High Schools 


Schools Added 

NOT Latbr than 

1912 


Changes in 

Rural Schools 

1903-1912 


1903 


Wing 




3 
3 
1 

2 
1 




3 

2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
2 


2 
2 

3 


1 

4 
1 

2 
2 
1 

1 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
3 
5 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 














1 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 to 16 


ivater 


" 4 


e 


2 " 5 


:on 


2 " 8 


ard 


2 " 14 


Dn 


2 " 4 


eur 

laU 


3 " 7 

" S 

1 " 3 


-rake 

:a 

lue 


2 " 3 
6 " 8 
4 " 10 


tr 


7 " 12 


la 


5 " 8 


nwood 

ta 


1 " 10 
10 " 12 

2 " 13 




" 5 


sha 

Earth 


10 " 15 
6 " 11 


jre 


11 " 12 
" 4 


son 


2 " 12 


an 

Tail 


2 " 9 
1 " 4 


urne 


" 5 




" 8 







ut what of the graded and high schools akeady existing? Did they 

ve any increase in the number of children from rural districts? 

Te are able to give only a partial answer. 

ixteen schools were transferred from the graded to the high school 

n these years and a total of thirty-four near schools were added. In 

)unty was there any addition where there had been neither a graded 

dgh school before. 

Three counties added 1 school 
Five " " 2 schools 

Seven " " 3 «* 

he distribution of these additions does not indicate any clearly marked 
on between the above additions and the increase in small rural 
)ls. The annual reports of the state inspector of high schools divide 
igh school enrollment between those residing in the district and those 
ling from outside. The following figures show what per cent have 
from outside districts for nine of the years under discussion. 
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TABLE LIV 
Per Cent of High School Enrollment from Outsidbu 





Pbr Cbnt of OuTsros Bnrollmknt 


Ybars 


(Median) 


1904-05 


14.2 


1905-06 


14.3 


1906-07 


14.3 


1907-08 


14.6 


1908-09 


15.2 


1909-10 


16,0 


1910-11 


16.4 


1911-12 


16.2 



Similar figures are not available for graded schools. 

From the above data one is not justified in drawing the conclusion 
that the presence and increase in the nimiber of high schools may not have 
been a factor in the number of small rural schools. On the other hand, 
one would be far from justified in concluding that the small rural school 
situation for the state has been materially affected by this factor. 

IV. The fourth possible factor named as influencing this sittiation is 
state aid. There are two reasons why this appears as even a possibility. 
In the first place, we have already found out that state aid to the single- 
room school tends to reimburse the tax payers of the district for running 
their school. They accept the gift, pay no perceptibly higher salary to 
their teacher, have no more days attendance to the credit of their register, 
and have a smaller school tax to pay. The implication is strong that the 
school is about the same kind of a school as before the state helped, only 
the patron pays a little less for its up-keep. 

But secondly, the small school is an expensive one, per capita. To 
offset this expense there must be some counteracting incentive toward its 
continued maintenance. A part of such incentive is present in the very 
conservatism of the patron." He wants things to go on as they have gone 
in the past. Add to this conservatism the knowledge by the conservatist 
that the state for a slight consideration stands ready to pay him to keep 
up old conditions, and the incentive is not only fostered, but the rxiral 
patron feels that his commonwealth sanctions his stand and gives him, so 
far as he is concerned, as high an endorsement as he can receive. 

The influence of the state aid upon the small school as compared with 
the typical rural school of the state is shown more clearly by a compari- 
son of items in the following table, based on 1,185 schools from the four- 
teen coimties included in this study. 

>i This is for all high schools receiving state aid. Data are computed from annual reports of state 
high school inspector. 

** See Rural Life and Education, 167, et seq. 
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TABLE LV 








x>Is Having an 
irollment of 


I 

Number of 
schools 


II 
Enrollment 


III 

Attendance 

per pupil 

per year 


IV 
Cost per 

pupil 
per day 


V 

Special 
school 

tax 


10 pupils 


46 
282 
478 
281 

98 


7 
15 
24 
32 
43 


Days 
96.5 
95.6 
101.7 
104.0 
100.1 


50.7c 
30.4c 
22.3c 
17.8c 
13.4c 


MilU 
7.6 


20 Dupils 


8.1 


30 pupils 


5.8 


40 Duxnls 


6.3 


40 Dupils 


4.9 







figiires in Column I are absolute. The figures in Columns II, 
and V are medians. The meaning of the table becomes dear when 
, — The schools enrolling less than 10 pupils are 46 in number; 
-^e a median enrollment of 7 pupils each; their pupils attend 96.5 
h during the year; each pupil costs his district SO. 7 cents each 
ittends and each district levies a special school tax of 7.6 mills 
;sessed valuation to maintain its schools. 



4-28 Schoo/S 



282. Schools 



^b Schools 



281 Schoo/s 




^Q Schoo/S 



nent 



JO- lOUZO ZOU^O 30U40 40'h 



Figure 6 
Distribution of 1,185 rural schools according to annual enrollment 
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The table discloses several interesting features. Coltimn I shows quite a 
normal distribution of schools among the groups according to enrollment. 
This fact is shown even more clearly by Figure 6. 

The "20 to 30" school is clearly the typical school. 

The less-than-ten-pupil school costs about two-andnDne-half times per 
pupil what the typical school costs. In the first group of schools, seven 
pupils cost their district $2.50 each, every week school is open; in the 
second group of schools twenty-four pupils cost their district $1.00 each 
per week. 

The changes that have come into rural society and institutions in the 
past fifty years have been inimical to the rural institutions acclimated to 
former conditions. "Studies of the rural church problems have been made 
in the New England states, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Georgia, and other states. Everywhere the results are about the same. 
At the Michigan Rural Life Conference in 1911, it was stated that there 
were 10,000 dead rural churches in Illinois; 10,000 more about to die; 
and 500 already abandoned."" It is well asserted that rural schools 
would be suffering the same sort of hardship were it not for the resusci- 
tating effect of state aid." This is true of the rural situation as a whole. 
It is true to an intensified degree with the schools that are nearest the 
border of extinction through the operation of new social, industrial, and 
economic factors.^ 

After the consideration of the evidence offered, we may reasonably 
conclude that development of new parts of the state has doubtless been 
responsible for a few small rurad schools; that shrinkage in rural popula- 
tion may have been responsible for a few, but if so, for a very few; that 
migration of school children from coimtry homes to village schools has 
doubtless depleted country districts and assisted in some measure in 
making the small rural school; but as great a single factor as any has been 
the financial assistance which the state renders on conditions that tend 
positively toward the continuance of such schools. 

Summary 

The typical rural school of Minnesota is open 7.7 months each year, 
enrolls between 20 and 30 pupils, who attend 97 . 7 days each. Each pupil 
costs his district about 23 cents each day he attends school, 8.8 cents of 
which is paid by the state, while the district levies a tax of 1 . 7 mills on 
its true valuation to meet its share of the expense. The teacher in this 
school receives a wage of a little more than $51 per month. 

» Rur(U Life and Education ch. 3. 

»« Ibid., ch. 4. 

M Ibid. See also Constructivt Rural Sociology. 
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Effects of State Aid 

State aid to rural schools has probably increased the length of the 
school year to some extent, but not so much as one is led to suppose by a 
cursory survey; it has not resulted in any increase in the ntmiber of days 
that children attend these schools; it has not increased enrollment; it has 
not been a factor in increasing teachers' salaries in these schools. Special 
state aid and ciirrent fimd together have definitely resulted in the state's 
paying over two fifths of the cost of up-keep of the districts receiving such 
Eiid and by such reimbursement have resulted in the districts' being con- 
tent to maintain educational standards little or none above the ones pre- 
iriotisly maintained; they have made the districts wilHng to accept state 
lid as a pecimiary endorsement of these educational standards and as a 
inancial reimbursement to their own district treasuries. By encouraging 
;he maintenance of the dwarf rural school, by having attached to its be- 
towal no conditions regarding enrollment, local taxation, local assessed 
raluation, and with extremely imperfect possibilities of checking whether 
he conditions presumed to be met have been met, state aid as it is at 
)resent distributed to the rural schools of Minnesota acts positively as a 
)arrier to the advancement of the best interests of these schools and their 
)atrons.** It is educationally pauperizing the rural schools of the state. 

TABLE LVI 
Rural School Summary 



Item 


Median 


OUARTILES 


nnual attendance per pupil 


97.9 days 


81 days 


112 days 






cMt oer PUDil dav 


22.9 cents 


17.08 cents 


31 .86 cents 






id per pupil dav 


8 . 8 cents 


6.2 cents 


9.5 cents 






er cent state aid is of total annual income 


37.2 per ccnt«' 
46 per cent" 


25 . 7 per cent 


45 . 5 per cent 


ocal tax levv, . , , , , t . . 


1 . 7 mills" 
1.4 mills" 


1 . 1 mills" 
.9 mills" 


1 . 58 mills" 




2.00 mills" 


saessed valuation per pupil 


$2,195 


$1,321 


$3,273 






eiifrth of •'•-hool year 


7 . 7 months 


6.9 months 


7.8 months 






fonthly salary of teacher 


$51.14 


$45.63 


$56.30 







" Of. Betts. New Ideals in Rural Schools ch. 1. 
" Item for 1.011 districts. 
** Item for 461 districts. 



CHAPTER VI 

SPECIAL AID TO HIGH. GRADED, AND RURAL 

SCHOOLS COMPARED 

In Chapters III, IV, and V, the facts for high, graded, and rural di^ 
tricts, respectively, have been set forth. All the factors discussed have nc 
been identical for all the three groups. Seven, though, have been studie 
for each group of schools. They have to do with: (1) length of the schoc 
year; (2) attendance; (3) unit cost; (4) unit aid; (5) gross proportion c 
aid; (6) local school tax levy; and (7) assessed valuation. 

The purpose of this chapter is to make direct comparisons among tb 
three classes of schools. This will be done first for each of the abov 
named items: (1) by reproducing from the three preceding chapters th 
medians and quartiles of the distributions for each item, and (2) by shoT« 
ing graphically on the same base the complete (100 per cent) distributio 
of each item for each of the three groups of schools. 



LENGTH OP 


TABLE A 
SCHOOL YEAR IN MONTHS 


School 


Median 


OUARTILBS 


High 


9 
9 

7.7 


1 

* 
• 

6.9 


* 


Graded 


* 


Rural 


7.8 







* Negligible in amount. 

No attempt is made to determine variations from the central tendenc 
among either high or graded school systems in the length of the schoc 
year. The law requires schools receiving special aid in either of thes 
groups to be in session at least nine months.^ Very few have longer ses 
sions. All rural schools classed as semi-graded, and Classes A and B c 
the common schools must have eight months of school.* Those in Clas 
C may have seven months.* The general conditions among rural school 
as compared with high and graded seems to be that they have from one t 
two months less of school per year than either high or graded districts 
About 75 per cent of the rural schools have at least eight months of schoc 
but only a little more than 19 per cent have as much as nine months, a 
what is required of the high and graded schools. 

The amount of assessable property which a district possesses for ever 
child within its schools represents the district's dynamic resources fo 

> See Chapter 2. 

*Jbid. 

•Ibid. 
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educating that child. The only place where such a statement should be 
modified for the sake of comparative justice would be in large cities. Since 
none of them are included in these calculations this is a true statement 
for the groups of districts involved. 



TABLE B 
ASSESSED VALUATION PER ENROLLED PUPIL 



School 



High... 
Graded. 
Rural . . 




QUARTILBS 



$1,610 
1,582 
3,273 



The total taxable resources of one district may be considerably higher 
than those of another. The only fair method of comparing the two is to 
measure each in terms of the potential draw upon the resources. The num- 
ber of children actually presenting themselves for the public schools to 
educate is one measure of such draw. 

30?w_ 



iO'.^ 




ION-. 



r* *C» •« V ^ ^*v 

■ ■ ' Wig's 

GTaJed 



\ 



-m 



, .> ^ 




Figure 7 
Assessed valuation per enrolled pupil 
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When the three groups of schools are compared on this basis mosi 
striking facts appear. The financial resources of these three groups are ii 
reverse order to the raiJdng t)rpe of schools they represent. The valua 
tion in rural districts puts at their disposal almost twice the median tax 
able property for every child in their schools that high school district 
possess. The lowest quartile of rural valuation is higher than the mediai 
for either high or graded districts. The assessed valuation per pupil ii 
graded school districts is less than $100 more than such valuation in higl 
school districts; it is, however, $900 less than such valuation in rural dis 
tricts. The variability in this item is considerably greater among higl 
and graded than among nu'al schools. 

The median valuation for nu-al districts might be less if a larger numbe 
of districts had been taken. It does not seem, though, as if that chang 
would materially affect the figure. The selection made was a randoc 
selection among the 1,011 districts in the order of the numbers assigne( 
them in their respective counties upon their organization. Here is basi 
for a complete reversal of the judgment that rural districts are economicall; 
not so able to support good schools as municipal and village corporations 
The truth is that they are on the whole twice as able in Minnesota t( 
spend any given amount, for every child attending their schools, as ar 
the two other groups here represented. 

Compared with the other groups of schools, nu-al schools are by far tb 
wealthiest in financial resources for educative purposes. Yet, as we hav< 
already seen, the annual length of possible school attendance which the] 
offer their children is the shortest. 



ATTENDANCE PER 


TABLE C 
. PUPIL IN DAYS PER YEAR 


School 


Median 


OUARTILBS 


High 


147.4 

138.7 

98.0 


142.4 

128.6 

81.0 


154.4 


Graded 


147.2 


Rural 


112.4 







Inasmuch as the nu*al school year is shorter than the year in either o 
the other classes of schools we would expect the children of the rural school 
to attend fewer days each per year. The above comparison shows sucl 
expectation to be correct. But though high and graded districts havi 
practically the same length of school year, their children do not give th 
same response of attendance. The median attendance of children in higl 
school districts is 62 per cent of the total possible attendance, 180 days 
in graded, it is 77 per cent; and in nu-al, it is 64 per cent of the medial 
length of the school year. These per cents represent a measure of re 
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sponse to educational privilege offered. Since the privileges are different 
64 per cent can not be compared absolutely with 77 per cent or with 82 
per cent. If the corresponding quality of educational privilege now given 
to the groups responding 82 per cent were given to the groups responding 
64 per cent the latter might rise above 82 per cent. There is no basis 
therefore for an absolute comparison of the measure of response to the 
same thing or to equivalent things. 
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Figure 8 
Pupil attendance in days per year 

On the other hand this is a definite measure of school attendance, 53 
P^ cent of the rural schools have an average attendance of less than 100 
^ys per pupil. This is a shorter attendance than any single high school 
^strict reports and less than all except one half of one per cent (one district) 
^^ng the graded schools, report. That is to say, the child attending in 
^ high or graded school district has double the chance of being at school 
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100 days a year that the child attending the rural school has. The 
responding chances for attending 120 days are not far from as great, 
than 16 per cent of the rural districts have such attendance, while 91 
cent of the graded and 99 per cent of the high have it. 

It is quite as interesting to note that the highest extreme of rural s< 
attendance exceeds any graded district and practically equals the 
high school district. 



TABLE D 
COST PER PUPIL PER DAY IN CENTS 


School 


Median 


QUARTILBS 


High 


25.7 
23.0 
22.9 


21.5 
19.4 
17.1 


29.9 


Graded 


28.7 


Rural 


21.9 







The actual time-imit cost rank is in the order corresponding U 
types of schools. At the same time there are small differences in this 
among the schools. Thete is practically no difference between the m< 
cost for graded and for rural schools. The range of variability is 
more striking. Costs in rural schools reach the highest extreme bo 
the quartile and in actual cases. There are several possible reasor 
this condition. It is but consistent with what has already been sho^ 
suppose that small enrollment plays its subtle part in high unit a 
rural schools. 

The cost is less than 30 cents a day in 70 per cent of the rural dist 
in 75 per cent of the high, and in 80 per cent of the graded. It is less 
20 cents in 38 per cent of the nu-al, in 14 per cent of the high, and 21 pei 
of the graded. Though nu*al schools have the greatest variability 
also have the most strongly marked central tendency. 



AID PER 


TABLE E 
PUPIL-DAY 


IN CENTS 




• School 


Median 


OUARTIUCS 


High 


7.5 
7.1 
8.9 


6.1 

6.4 
6.2 


9.8 


Graded 


8.4 


RuVal 


9.5 







A very interesting item in this connection is how state aid, com] 
on the time or attendance tmit base, compares with the actual cost o: 
same basis. We are at once struck with the lack of conformity u 
respect. Rural districts receive a median amount of the most per 
more even than high school districts and the quartiles reinforce the 
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Figure 9 
Cost per day of attendance per pupil 
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Figure 10 
Aid per day of attendance per pupil 
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which the medians tell. Graded and high schools are close together with 
the high in the lead both in median aid received and in the variability of aid. 
In 25 per cent of the rural districts the aid is 10 cents or more. Twenty- 
four per cent of the high school districts and 1 1 per cent of the graded 
districts receive similar aid. 

These findings should be compared with those of what proportion 

state aid is of the total annual income of the district. 

■ 

TABLE F 
PER CENT OP STATE AID PER YEAR 



School 


Median 


QUARTILES 


High 


32.2 
33.0 
37.2 
46.0 


25.3 
27.6 
25.7 
38.4 


37.8 


Graded 


38.4 


Rural (1,011) 

(461) 


45.5 
52.9 



In the per cent of total maintenance income which is received from 
state aid, high and graded school districts are very similar both in central 
tendencies and in quartiles. Again they are outdone' by rural districts. 
Among the 1,011 districts this proportion is between one sixth and one 
seventh more than for either of the other groups. But in this item com- 
parison should be made rather with the 461 districts. They receive more 
than one and two fifths what high school districts do, and almost that 
many times what the graded districts receive. 

Of the 1,011 rural districts one fifth receive from the state 50 per cent 
or more of their annual income, and more than one third of the 461 districts 
receive a similar share. Only between 4 per cent and 5 per cent of the 
graded and less than this proportion of the high school districts are given 
as much. Twenty-two per cent of the 1,011 districts receive less than 25 
per cent from the state. Nearly 27 per cent of the graded and nearly 30 
per cent of the high school districts receive less than 25 per cent. Between 
75 per cent and 80 per cent of the 461 districts receive more than one half 
the amount they themselves contribute. Only 49 per cent of the graded 
schools and 55 per cent of the high schools receive as much. 



TABLE G 
LOCAL TAX LEVY IN MILLS 



1 
School Median 


OUARTILES 


High 


6.3 
5.1 
1.7 
1.4 


5.0 

3.9 

1.1 

.9 


7.8 


Graded 


6.0 


Rural (1.011) 

(461) 


1.6 
2.0 
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Figure 11 
Per cent that state aid is of total maintenance income 

With cost per attendance-day less, with the days of attendance less, 
with the aid for every such day more, and with taxable resources almost 
twice that of the other districts, rural districts ought not to have high tax 
levies. The above table shows clearly that they do not. Both this table 
and Figure 11 loudly acclaim the extremely low rural school tax. The 
nu-al schools' year is less than eight ninths of the year of all the other 
districts; their resources are twice as great; but their taxes are one third 
and less than one fourth, respectively, of what graded and high school 
districts' taxes are. Their lowest quartile is less than one half the lowest 
quartile of the grade school levies and less than one third the lowest quar- 
tile of high school levies. 
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Local tax levy 
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Among all the rural districts consid^d, 84 per cent have a tax amount- 
ing to less than 3 mills, while among the 461 districts 89 per cent have 
taxes corresponding. Only six high school districts (3 per cent of all) and 
12 per cent of the graded •schogl'districts have taxes as low. Ninety-seven 
per cent of the 1,011 districts and 99.2 per cent of the 461 districts levy 
less than 6 millfe; 30. per cent of the graded school districts and 47 per cent 
of the higtv-sfehool districts have taxes above such a levy. Finally, 44 per 
cent of lhe'.i,Oil districts levy a two-mill tax, while 7J.7 per cent of iki 
461 districts levy less. This is less than the tax of any single high school 
dii^rict. Nearly three fourths of the rural districts that receive special 
state aid levy a tax less than the lowest tax levied by any of 197 high school 
districts: 



TABLE LVII 

SUMMARY 

Comparison of Identical Items among High, Graded, and Rural Schools 

IN Terms of the Medians 



School 


A 

Length 

of school 

year 


B 
Assessed 
valuation 
per pupil 


C 

Yearly 

attendance 

per pupil 


D 

Cost per 

pupil-day of 

attendance 


E 

Aid per 

pupil-day of 

attendance 


P 

Per cent 

income from 

state aid 


G 

Tax 
levy 


High 

Graded 

Rural 


Months 
9 
9 
7.7 


$1,186 
1.254 
2.195 


Days 

147.4 

138.7 

98.0 


Cents 
25.7 
23.0 
22.9 


CenU 
7.5 
7.1 
8.9 


32.2 
33.0 
37.2* 
46.02t 


Mills 
6.3 
5.1 
1.7* 

1.4t 



* Por the 1.011 districu. 
t Por the 461 districts. 

In this list of seven common factors the pecuniary advantage is in 
favor of the rural districts as against the other schools in each of all the 
five items possible, that is in: (B) assessed valuation per pupil; (D) cost 
per pupil per day of attendance; (E) aid per day of attendance; (P) total 
per cent of income derived from state aid; and (G) tax levy in mills. The 
school year is the shortest and the ntunber of days attended per pupil is 
the least among rural districts. 

On the basis of need and eflfort the nu-al districts are getting the lion's 
share of state aid. Rural districts have more to do with, and still do less 
for, their children than either of the other two groups of districts. The 
children of the rural schools, in spite of the financial ability of their dis- 
tricts, are offered less school opportunities per year, and take a smaller 
proportion of what is offered, than the children of the other districts. 
The actual schooling which rural children take costs a little less per time 
unit and is paid for in greater part by the state than the schooling taken 
by children in the other schools. Rural districts exert themselves much 
less to maintain their schools, yet in spite of this fact they are reimbursed 
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far more by the state than other school districts. Very plainly state aid 
bears no relation to local need, local effort, or local ability in rural dis- 
tricts, at least. 

From a consideration of these facts three fundamental propositions are 
evident: 

1. The rural districts, as a group, are nearly twice as able financially 
to provide educational opportunities for their children, as any 
other group of districts. 

2. In every feature of educational opportimity and advantage on which 
there is definite evidence, rural districts provide educational oppor- 
tunities greatly inferior to those offered by other districts. 

3. The rural districts receive in special aid from the state a very 
much larger per cent of their total income than does either of the 
other groups of schools. 

Proposed Scheme for Distribution of State Aid 

The investigation so far has led to certain definite conclusions. On 
the basis of these conclusions the writer submits certain principles as a 
practical basis to govern the distribution of state aid. 

In stating these principles the writer recognizes that their application 
^ould be most efficacious under the administration and supervision of a 
State Board of Education possessing large executive powers and whose 
idministrative ftmctions should be exercised through an expert executive 
igent. 

I. General Principles 

1. All state aid should be given only upon definite recommendation of duly 
luthorized state officials who are the executive agents of the state board. 

2. No aid should be granted to any district for any purpose before the state has 
Itdy inspected the work for which state aid is requested and has ascertained that work 
neriting state aid has been carried on for at least one year previous to the time that 
dd is granted. 

3. The state board should maintain a bureau to ascertain and to measure the 
"esults of the policy of state aid to public education. This bureau should seek con- 
stantly to discover undesirable or questionable results arising from the distribution of 
^te aid and should suggest and devise improved methods for the distribution of 
iuch aid. 

4. The state board should have power: 

a. To set standards and stipulate conditions prerequisite to state aid, in all 
its forms. 

b. To appoint the necessary number of executive agents to insure the prop- 
er administration of the powers and duties of the board, and to direct 
the work of such officials. 

c. To direct the work of the Bureau of Investigation. 

d. To make individual grants of aid in all forms to districts, and for just 
cause to withhold the grant of any such aid. 
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11. Principles to Govern State Aid to Elementary and Secondary 

Schools 

1. There should be a flat sum granted to every high and graded school, meeting 
the stipulated reqtiirements of the state board. The basis of such aid should be the 
number of teachers actually employed, except that the aid for schools employing 
only one teacher should be upon the basis of the number of schools maintained. 

2. Every district maintaining high or graded schools should receive no additional 
state aid of any sort until it expends in a given year an amount per attendance unit 
in both its high and graded departments, equal to the median cost of such units 
among all schools of the same dassification in the state; provided, that if, in order 
to raise such amount, a district should be obliged to levy a tax larger than the median 
tax among all schools of the same classification in the state, the state should refund 
to such district an amount equal to one half the income from the tax levy exceeding 
the median tax levy; and provided further, that should the tax levy necessary to 
raise the median attendance support be greater than that levied by three fourths of 
the districts in the same classification in all the state, then the state should refund 
to such district the whole of the amoimt raised by the second excess levy. 

3. The state should give aid on the basis of every properly qualified teacher 
having in charge not over fifteen children who are physically defective or who are 
retarded three or more years. It would be necessary for the state to define what 
constitutes a physically defective or a retarded pupil. 

4. Additional aid for consolidation should be granted on the basis of the unit 
cost of transportation of pupils actually conveyed. A consolidated school should 
be able to benefit also by any of the other aids provided by fulfilling the conditions 
prerequisite to the same. 

5. There should be no aid granted to any one-room school whose total annual 
attendance falls below two thousand days — except in the case of districts that can 
prove to the satisfaction of the State High School Board that in addition to having 
met all other prerequisites for state aid, consolidation is impossible, and the school 
population of the district makes it impossible for such districts* annual attendance 
to total two thousand days when the school is operated at least eight months. 

6. The State Constitution should be so amended as to allow the distribution 
of the permanent school fund income on the basis of attendance. If such amendment 
can not be readily secured, during the time previous to its passage the number of days 
of attendance requisite for participation in this aid should be raised to one hundred 



CHAPTER VII 

SPECIAL AID TO INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS 

Some of the most puzzling questions connected with state aid to public 
)ols arise in connection with the maintenance of special industrial 
irtments.^ When the Commission came to consider this problem they 
3 confronted by a condition similar to that which they had fotmd with 
ect to general aid to the three groups of schools. That is to say, 
ough for some years generous aid had been granted to these several 
Lstrial departments,* it had not been granted on the basis of any specif- 
y known or accurately determined amount of need. The two laws, 
•assed, were adapted to the solution of a real problem, but the limits 
3gitimate local demands were not known. No one knew the actual 
s of the departments for which the laws were attempting to provide. 
; was no reflection upon anyone. Facts necessary for computing such 
s were not at hand. The plan contemplated generous state aid for 
work as it was planned, and by careful supervision attempted to check 
:he expenditures and thus obviate reckless and wasteful distribution. 
rhe few years' operation of these laws and maintenance of the special 
irtments thus aided ought to help in finding out what expenditures 
lid legitimately be. To find out how the money expended was used, 
scertain as closely as possible the actual and relative costs of the several 
irtments, should help in determining whether the aid provided had 
I giving expected or adequate returns. 

rhe nature of the two acts providing special aid for industrial edu- 
yn should be recalled. To state them briefly, one allowed $2,500 
iially to high or graded schools maintaining, according to prescribed 
litions, the three departments of agriculture, shop work, and home 
lomics. The other granted $1,800 annually to high or graded schools 
ntaining, according to prescribed conditions, a department of agricul- 
1 and a department of shop work or of home economics.* Important 
stions arising in this connection are: 

1. Are $2,500 for three departments and $1,800 for two, fair distri- 
butions? 

2. How much does a department of agriculture really cost? 

J. How much does a department of shop work or one of home eco- 
nomics cost? 

> Teacher Training Departments in high schools are not included in this discussion, except where 
cally mentioned. The reason is that these departments are for the benefit of the state and not of 
»mmunities merely. The state recognises this in attempting to pay (Ul the si)ecial maintenance 
les of these departments. 
< See Chapter 2. 
I Sec Chapter 2. 
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4. How do salaries of instructors compare, both in the same depart- 
ment and between departments? 

To be able to compare costs a common unit of measuring that cost 
must be used. The unit here chosen was that of the pupil-redtation of 
instruction, the number of pupils being determined according to the total 
enrollment in the class. The cost itself is for maintenance and includes: 
first, salaries of instructors; and second, the expense of current supplies. 
As has already been stated, the data covering these items were obtained, 
through the kindness of Mr. George B. Aiton, directly from the reports 
of the schools in which these departments were maintained the preceding 
year and which received special aid in conformity with the two legislative 
acts previously described.* The data in these reports constituted tiie 
basis for the distributions of the state aid to these departments by tie 
State High School Board. For the purposes of this study, therefore, thae 
data are as authentic as any that could be used. 

TABLE LVIII 
Plan op Original Data Sheet por Cost of High School Instruchoh 





Cl-ssbs 


Exr.... 


D.,..™.™ .^ Cov«,., 


1 


1 


1 

! 


!i 


» 


h 


1 


1 

1 


1 


1 


I. Agriculture 


I 


11 


Ill 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


X 






11. Home Economics 

a. Domestic Science, etc.. 
III. Shop Work 













The accompanying sheet shows what information was used and bov 
it was tabulated. The first colunm at the left is for the listing of depart- 
ments and the courses offered in them. Column I shows the year in which 
these several courses were offered. Colimin II tells the number of weeks 
which the respective courses were taught; coliunn III, the number of red- 
tation periods per day devoted to the subject; column IV, the number d 
days per week which such recitations were held; column V, the enrollment 
in each coiu^e; colunm VI, is the product of the figin-es in columns II, III, 
IV, and V, and may be called the number of pupil-recitation periods each 

' Tmnty-dght high KhoolB received t2.S00 each. Bad M, tl.OOO eaeb. See TwHStM A*«^ 
Ripatl a/ Iwipalor e/ Slalt Hith Scliooll, 52. S3. 
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course covered. In column VII is given the salaries of the instructors. 
Column VIII states the other direct expenses of maintenance for the 
year. Column IX is in each case the sum of the amounts in coltmms VII 
and VIII. 

The figures in colimm X are obtained by dividing the amount in 
column IV by the sum of the figures for each separate department in column 
VI. Where the instruction covered two recitation periods daily, the two 
periods were cotmted as two. The problem here concerns the time unit 
cost of instruction of a given subject. If the conditions in two schools 
were such that a given subject occupied two periods of recitation time in 
one school and in the second school it occupied only one period, the first 
school is charged with twice the time cost for that subject; where the 
redtation period varied five minutes no account is taken of such variation, 
as between forty and forty-five minutes, otherwise it is reduced to a forty- 
five minute basis. 

Salaries 

Inasmuch as each school receiving aid tmder either of these acts was 
equired to report upon the salary of its instructors in each department, 
he figures necessary seemed readily available. In some cases, however, 
he instructors in special departments gave a part of their time to teach- 
ig regular, that is, academic, high school work. On the other hand, 
Dnae regular high school instructors devoted part of their time to teach- 
ig industrial subjects. The latter division of time was technically per- 
lissible by principals of graded schools and by superintendents of high 
:hools receiving the $1,800 aid.* In either such exceptions, the person's 
ilary was prorated. That part of it corresponding to the proportion of 
me devoted to teaching a given industrial subject was charged against 
le salary expense of the industrial department in which that subject was 
sted. In order to make the information covering such data accurate a 
mgthy correspondence was carried on with the superintendents and 
rincipals where these industrial departments had been maintained. No 
:hool was finally included in the list from which definite information was 
ot received. 

The median annual salary of fifty-eight teachers in shop work is $863, 
fty per cent receiving between $759 and $1,074. Fifty-three of the 
fty-eight receive less than $1,100 each. 

The median anntial salary of seventy-two teachers in home economics 
5 $700, fifty per cent receiving between $624 and $774. Two thirds of 
Jl receive between $600 and $800. 

The median annual salary of fifty-nine teachers in agriculture is $1,206, 

* See Chapter 2, note 46. 
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TABLE LIX 
Salaries of Special Instructors 





Number or Instructors 


Salary 


Shop Work 


Home Economics 


Agricultare 


$400 to $499 




3 
4 

12 
9 

11 
6 
3 
5 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 

11 

24 

24 

5 

2 

1 

1 



1 



1 



1 








500 " 599 





600 " 699 





700 " 799 





800 " 899 





900 " 999 


4 


1,000 " 1.099 


7 


1,100 " 1.199 


4 


1,200 " 1.299 


23 


1,300 " 1.399 


7 


1,400 " 1.499 


4 


1,500 " 1.599 


6 


1,600 " 1.699 


3 


1,700 " 1,799 


1 


1.800 " 1,999 





2,000 " 2.199 











58 


72 


59 



fifty per cent receive between $1,197 and $1,292; twenty-three, or nea 
forty per cent, of them receive between $1,100 and $1,200 each. 

Up to $900 over forty-eight per cent of the shop salaries are indud 
and over ninety per cent of the home economics salaries, but not one 
agriculture. Less than eighteen per cent of the shop salaries and less tl 
five per cent of the home economics salaries are equal to or above the med 
salary in agriculture. 

After the salaries of instructors in industrial work had been ascertain 
it seemed desirable to compare them with salaries of regular high sch 
instructors. It would have been highly desirable could comparisons hi 
been made directly between salaries by subjects in industrial departme: 
and in specific academic departments. Such detailed comparisons coi 
not be made on the basis of the facts known. The data available cov 
ing salaries of instructors of regular high school subjects could not 
divided even by departments as could the data for the cost of industi 
departments. On account of the size of most high schools in the st 
one instructor usually teaches several subjects, the classes of one depa 
ment often being divided among several people. It was impossible 
make any accurate division of salaries on the basis of time devoted to 1 
teaching of given subjects in the various high schools. 

The median annual salary of 789 teachers' in regular high school wo 
excluding superintendents, but including principals, is $725. The mid 

* These are chosen from both classes of specially aided schools and from schools in neither of t 
classes. 
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one half of these individuals receive between $628 and $830. Seven hun- 
dred and sixty-five of the 789, or nearly 99 per cent, receive less than 
$1,200, the median salary of the agriculture teacher. 

How salaries of special instructors compare with those in regular high 
school work in departments and work which receive no special departmental 
aid, is answered by reducing the distributions of Tables LIX and LX to a 
per cent basis and then comparing them, as shown in Table LXI. 

TABLE LX 
Salaries of Regular High School Teachers 



Number or 


Per Cent or 


High School Teachers' 


Teachers 


All Teachers 


Salaries 


1 


.1 


$ 400 to $ 499 


110 


13.9 


500 




599 


251 


31.8 


600 




699 


194 


24.5 


700 




799 


117 


14.8 


800 




899 


56 


7.1 


900 




999 


19 


2.4 


1,000 




1,099 


17 


2.1 


1,100 




1,199 


13 


1.6 


1.200 




1,299 


9 


1.1 


1,300 




1,399 





.0 


1,400 




1,499 





.0 


1,500 




1,599 


1 


.1 


1,600 




1,699 





.0 


1,700 




1,799 


1 


.1 


1,800 




1,899 



TABLE LXI 
Salaries of All Groups of High School Instructors 







Home 






Salary 


Shop 


Economics 


Agriculture 


High School 


__^_^ 


58 teachers 


72 teachers 


59 teachers 


789 teachers 


Moo to $ 499 


.0 


1.4 


.0 


.1 


500 " 599 


5.1 


15.0 


.0 


13.9 


600 " 699 


6.8 


33.3 


.0 


31.8 


700 " 799 


20.6 


33.3 


.0 


24.5 


800 " 899 


15.5 


7.0 


.0 


14.8 


900 " 999 


18.9 


2.8 


6.7 


7.1 


1,000 " 1,099 


10.3 


1.4 


11.8 


2.4 


1,100 " 1,199 


5.1 


1.4 


6.7 


2.1 


1,200 " 1,299 


8.6 


.0 


38.9 


1.6 


1,300 " 1,399 


1.7 


1.4 


11.8 


1.1 


1,400 " 1,499 


1.7 


.0 


6.7 


.0 


1.500 " 1,599 


1.7 


1.4 


10.1 


.0 


1,600 " 1,699 


.0 


.0 


5.1 


.1 


1,700 " 1,799 


.0 


1.4 


1.7 


.0 


1,800 " 1,999 


1.7 


.0 


.0 


.1 


2.000 " 2,199 


1.7 


.0 


.0 


.0 



Comparisons among the salaries in all these departments can best be 
^de by means of a summarizing table, and by curves plotted on the same 
^^^ on a percentage distribution. 
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Figure 13 
Salaries of high school instructors by departments 
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TABLE LXII 
High School Salary Distributions 



Departmbnt 


Mbdiak 


MiDDLB 50% 


Home Economics 

Regular High School. 
Shop 


$700 
725 
863 

1,206 


$ 624 to $ 774 

628 " 830 
759 " 1,074 


Agnctilttire 


1,197 " 1,292 







The salaries of the instructors in home economics and in regular high 
ichool work follow much the same form of distribution. The median and 
node are nearly the same, as are also the lower quartiles. 

The upper quartiles are a little farther apart. In every single item of 
comparison the ntunber for home economics instructors is the smaller one. 

Shop and agriculture salaries have two marked characteristics: (1) the 
nirves of distribution are more irregular, and (2) the salaries are markedly 
ligher than for the other two groups. There are two probable reasons 
or the first fact, — (1) the wide range in the character of the work done 
md hence in the type of instructors employed,^ and (2) the fact that be- 
cause of the newness of this kind of work in these schools the work is not 
veil standardized. The higher salaries are probably due to (1) newness of 
:he work and hence scarcity of instructors, especially in agriculture, (2) 
:echnical character of training needed for preparation for such work, and 
[3) the fact that most of these instructors are men. 

Time Unit Cost 

In determining time xmit cost both salaries and expenses for ctirrent 
lupplies were included in computing the cost, as has been stated before, 
rhe time unit taken was the pupil recitation. To determine this tmit 
tost in any department, as in shop work, the method was as follows: the 
um of the salaries and cost of supplies for that department for the year 
7as the year's cost of maintenance of that department. The product of 
he figures representing any course for that department, pupils enrolled, 
ireeks the course ran, and recitations per week, constitute the pupil-reci- 
ation periods in that course. The simi of the pupil-recitation periods of 
11 courses in the department is the total number of pupil-recitation periods 
o be charged to that department. The total cost of maintenance divided 
•y the total ntmiber of pupil-recitation periods gives us as a product the 
est per time tmit. 

The time unit cost of each of the special departments is shown here- 
rith. 

' See Twtniisih Annual Report, Inspgdor of StoU High Schools, 57. 
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Time-Unit Cost of 


TABLE LXIII 

Dbpartments in Seventy-one High Schools Maintaining 
Pour Departments of Work 


Cost 


Home Economics 


Agriculturb 


Shop Work 


High School 


Oto .9 

2 " 2.9 


1 

12 

14 

12 

8 

9 

5 
2 
2 
2 
1 



2 


1 


1 

5 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
4 
5 
6 
5 
2 
1 
3 
6 
3 
2 





1 
7 

4 
5 

10 
7 
6 
5 
5 
7 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 




3 " 3.9 

4 " 4.9 


5 
25 


5 " 5.9 

7 " 7.9 

8 " 8.9 

9 " 9.9 

10 " 10.9 


13 
16 
2 
6 
2 
2 


11 " 11.9 

12 " 12.9 




13 " 13.9 

14 " 14.9 

15 " 15.9 

16 " 16.9 




17 " 17.9 




18 " 18.9 

19 " 19.9 

20 " 20.9 

21 " 21.9 




22 " 22.9 




23 " 23.9 

24 " 24.9 




25 " 25.9 




26 " 26 . 9 




27 " 27.9 




34 " 34.9 

37 " 37.9 

38 " 38.9 

39 " 39.9 

40 " 40.9 




43 " 43.9 




44 " 44.9 

47 " 47.9 

48 " 48.9 

49 " 49.9 

50 " 50.9 









Medians: Home Economics 4.2 cents 

Agriculture 14.0 ** 

Shop Work 7.8 " 

High School 4.9 " 

This table shows several facts of interest. Possibly some of them are 
brought out more clearly by Figure 14. In the first place the cost of 
instruction in regular high school work is quite well standardized. And 
the departments here included under "high school" can not include any 
home economics, shop work, or agriculture. If there were any schools 
here that did not receive special aid that condition might be true. But 
in these seventy-one schools the work of all departments that might receive 
special aid has been transferred to its respective department. The figure 




40 SO 

Home'"EconomiIs Agriculti.,= — 



Figure H 
Unit cost of high ichool instruction by departments 
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for the cost of academic high school instruction in this case then applies 
only to academic instruction. The modal cost of this instruction is 5 
cents, the median cost is 4.9 cents. 

The cost of instruction is not so nearly standardized in any other de- 
partment. It is least standardized in agriculture. Home economics is 
more nearly standardized than shop instruction. 

The second interesting feature is in connection with departmental 
comparisons. Because of what has been fotmd out concerning salaries in 
these respective departments (Table LXI), one would expect the imit 
cost of agriculture to be the highest, as it is.* One would also expect the 
cost of shop instruction to be next, as it is. But one is rather surprised to 
find the cost of home economics below regular high school instruction.* 
There are probably two facts that help explain this situation. The first 
is, as we have seen, that the salaries of the teachers of home economics as 
a group are below that of the high school instructors as a group, in any 
way they are compared. The second reason is that the cost of supplies 
for the home economics department of a small high school in many cases 
does not exceed the cost of supplies for a science department in the same 
school. The low figures for "other expenses" in this department is a 
noticeable feature of the reports as returned from the schools. 

In the third place, the extremely high cost of agriculttiral instruction 
in many of the schools not only indicates a pronounced lack of stand- 
ardization of the type of work aided in this department, but it also raises 
the serious question as to whether some schools are not either uneconomical 
in their expenditures for agriculture, or whether they have not stressed 
this department to a degree that reacts upon the possible growth of other 
departments. 

In the fourth place, these facts suggest that one cotild work out from 
imit costs a reasonable estimate of what a course in agriculture should 
cost a school if he knew the amoimt of time a pupil should be expected to 
spend in the recitations of such course.^® The same would hold true with 
respect to an estimate for any one of these departments. Such an estimate 
could not be rigidly set as a standard. Variations would need to be 
allowed. But it would at least be true that with such an estimate, care- 
fully worked out, the state could determine, within reasonable limits, 
when any school was making excessive or tmwarranted expenditures in a 

* One reason for the greater cost of agricultural instruction is the fact that the high-tchool teacher 
in this department is required to do extension work. He teaches the first half of the day and gow into 
the country afternoons and Saturdays giving expert advice, organizing clubs, and performing gratb for 
the farmers of that community such work as will assist them in improvement in applied agricttltore. Some 
may say that the proportion of an instructor's time devoted to such extension work should not'be charged 
to the school district. Perhaps it should not be, but it is, and because of present school practice must be 
included here. 

* It will be shown later in the chapter that a slightly higher figure more nearly repreeents the cost 
of regular high school instruction for the state at large. 

^* See Annual Report of the School Committee, Newton. Mass., 1911, 142. et seq. 
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department. The estimate would also ftimish a basis of operation for 
determining how much a district should spend in any one of these depart- 
ments before it should be entitled to any state aid for such work. Some 
such plan, or a modified form of it, is the state's greatest need at present 
in ccmnection with the distribution of special aid to these departments. 

The fact that high school instruction-cost appears so much higher in 
one group of high schools than in another led to a search for some explana- 
tion. The rise in this cost caused by including the schools without indus- 
trial departments, at once raised the question whether there is any connec- 
tion between cost of regular instruction and the presence of departments 
receiving industrial aid, and if there is any connection, just how it operates 
and why. 

To attempt to answer these questions, as many high schools as possible 
receiving special industrial aid were put into one group, and about the same 
number that did not receive such aid were put into another group. The 
unit cost of instruction in regular high school work was then computed 
separately for each group. ' 

The facts of this cost in the two groups are shown in Table LXIV. 



TABLE LXIV 

Unit Cost of Academic Instruction in Industrial and 

Non-Industrial High Schools 



Cost pbr 


Number of Schools 


Pupil-Recitation 


Industrial 


Non-industrial 


Cents 
3 to 3.9 


11 

22 

23 

9 

5 
5 
5 

1 


4 


4 " 4.9 


9 


5 " 5.9 


23 


6 " 6.9 


19 


7 " 7.9 


11 


8 " 8.9 


5 


9 " 9.9 


6 


10 " 10.9 


4 


11 " 11.9 


1 


12 " 12.9 




13 " 13.9 




15 " 15.9 


1 


16 " 16.9 


2 


19 " 19.9 


1 


26 " 26.9 


1 






Total number of schools . . 
Median cost 


80 
5.2c 


87 
6.6c 



Finally, there was available a total of 164 high schools," some having, 
and some not having, departments receiving industrial aid. The cost of 
regular high school instruction was computed for this group of schools. 
The results are shown in Table LXV. 

^ This group consists of the former seventy-one schools with ninety-three others added. 
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TABLE LXV 
Unit Cost of Acadbmic Teaching in Onb Hundred 

AND SiXTT-FOUR HiGH SCHOOLS 







Cost 


Number or Schools 


2 to 

3 " 


2.9 

3.9 


Cents 


1 
6 


4 " 


4,9 




41 


5 " 


5.9 




38 


6 " 


6.9 




41 


7 " 


7.9 




11 


8 " 


8.9 




11 


9 " 


9.9 




8 


10 " 


10.9 




3 


13 " 


13.9 




1 


15 " 


15.9 




1 


16 " 


16.9 




1 


24 " 


24 9 




1 


Median 5 . 8 cents 


• 





For Minnesota we have, then, the following figures covering the cost 
of regular high school instruction in schools taken by diflferent groupings. 



TABLE LXVI 
Unit Cost of Academic Instruction in Minnesota 



Number op Schools 


Type op Schools Included 


IN Group 


Industrial 


Non-Industrial 


Both 


71 




4.9c 




80 


5.2c 




87 


6.6c 




164 




5.8c 











For the state as a whole the cost of regular high school work for the 
group of 164 schools seems to be the most representative figure. It is 
practically the median of the three others. By including a fair representa- 
tion of all types of high schools in the state, it is clearly representative of 
conditions for the entire state. 

The question at once arises as to which group should be selected for 
purposes of comparing high school costs. Is not 5.8 cents, that which 
more nearly represents the entire state, the correct one on which to form 
such comparisons rather than 4.9 cents, which is the high school cost in 
only those seventy-one schools? The question is a very fair one, but the 
answer is quite evident. Those seventy-one schools constitute the only 
group whose xmit costs can in justice be compared with other studies. In 
every Minnesota group other than this one, some schools in the "non- 
industrial*' group are supporting some industrial work. "Non-industrial" 
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means merdy that none are receiving special indtistrial aid for such work. 
"High school" unit cost in "non-industrial" groups, other than the seventy- 
one, includes, then, the cost of some industrial work. In the seventy- 
one schools "high school" cost covers only academic instruction. All 
industrial work is placed in one of the three industrial departments, about 
one third of which receive special aid for each of the three industrial de- 
partments. This is the condition most nearly comparable to that in other 
schools compared where the cost of the wotk of each department includes 
none of the cost of work from any other department. 

When we want figures that reflect more nearly conditions for the state 
as a whole the tmit cost of "high school" work among the 164 is the one 
to be used. Better still and more nearly the truth would be two figures, 
one for "industrial" and the other for "non-industrial" schools. 

Our problem here, however, was to find out, if possible, some of the 
reasons for the existence of difference in cost in presumably the same 
general department of work. 

One reason has already been partly stated. In many high schools 
that receive special aid for only two departments, some work is done 
representing the third department. In computing costs as we have been 
obliged to do, the cost for this third division of work has been included 
under "high school" or "academic" work. 

Again, in practically all high schools, including those receiving no 
special industrial aid, some industrial work is done. In these cases the 
cost of all such industrial work is computed with the cost of "high school" 
work. 

But errors of method do not account for all the variation. Work in 
home economics costs less thanregtilar high school work. Shop work 
in all probability is usually no more than bench or perhaps cabinet work, 
except where it receives special recognition and aid. Agriculture, the 
costliest department, is seldom if ever maintained in any school as a depart- 
ment imtil it receives special aid. The difference in the cost of academic 
work does not seem to be covered by the possible causes so far described. 
At last after diligent search another cause was foimd. Forty-six 
instructors in special departments, — ^not including superintendents, — ^for 
which the state pays special aid, gave from one fourteenth to three sevenths 
of their time, respectively, to teaching regular high school subjects not 
specially belonging to their departments. The distribution of this part 
of their time is shown in Table LXVII. 

At the time that the work on tmit cost of instruction was completed 
results were compared with those computed by Frank E. Spaulding for 
Newton, Mass." His findings are comparable with those for Minnesota 

»See Annual Reports of tht School CommiUee, Newton, Mass., 1911; ibid., 1912; ibid., 1913. 
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since his method is similar to the one employed here, except that he includes 
only salaries and not any other expenses. "The common imit is a single 
'recitation' for a single pupil; — all recitations are practically the same 
length, about forty-five minutes."" His findings are represented in 
Tables LXVIII and LXIX. 

TABLE LXVII 

Time Devoted by Industrial Instructors to 
Teaching Academic High School Subjects 



Fraction of School Day 


Number of Instructors 


1/14 


6 


1/7 


17 


1/5 


2 


8/35 


3 


1/4 


1 


2/7 


8 


7/22 


1 


3/7 


2 


12/35 


2 


1/2 


1 


13/35 


1 


3/7 


2 



TABLE LXVIII 
Pupil Recitation Costs»« in Newton, Massachusetts High Schools 





HousBHOLD Arts 


Shop Work 


School 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


Average 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


Average 


Technical 

Vocational 


6.2 


8.8 


4.2 
6.4 


4.0 
5.7 


5.3 
6.1 
5.7 


8.7W 


7.9 


4.1 
9.9»« 


6.0 
6.6 


6.7 
8 3 


Newton High 










7.5 























TABLE LXIX 
Academic 





1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


Average 


Technical 


5.8 


5.8 


5.7 
7.3 
5.7 


5.4 
6.2 
5.7 


S 7 


Vocational 


6 3 


Newton High 


5.6 


5.7 


S 7 







^* Annual Reports of the School Committee, Newton, Mass., 1911 p. 121. 

" For figures representing cost of 1911, see report of that year, Uble 14. opposite p. 1212. For 
representing the cost of all the other years, see Report for 1913, Ubles 10. 11. and 12. opposite p. S3. Alt 
the averages have been computed for this table. 

»» Listed as "Mechanical Work." 

1* Average of separate costs of (1) cabinet making, (2) pattern making, (3) nutchine shop. 
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In 1915 the results of two other studies on unit cost of high school 
struction were published. One, by Walter S. Monroe,^^ is for the state 

Kansas, and includes 203 schools. The other, by Franklin Bobbitt," 
a study of twenty-five high schools scattered over several states. 

The methods and tmits used by each of these investigators allow com- 
irisons between costs of high school instruction as computed for each of 
lese separate groups and costs computed for Miimesota schools. 

In using these studies for comparative purposes certain additional 
>mputations were made. The median cost of all academic subjects 
as computed for Kansas schools. This was done by finding the median 
: the array of the separate costs as given by schools for English, mathe- 
atics, history, science, modem languages, Latin, and commercial sub- 
cts.^* Medians for the cost of instruction in agriculture, household arts, 
id manual training were computed for the array of costs in each sub- 
ct just as these costs are given in the report. 

To be able to use the study of the twenty-five schools comparatively 
housand student hours" was reduced to a forty-five minute hour cost, 
edians were computed, where not given, in identically the same way 
for the Kansas schools. 

Inasmuch as there are some known differences among the methods of 
ese several investigators, and perhaps more unknown differences, in 
Bsenting the table of comparisons there is presented not only the tinit 
3t as fotmd, but also for each study the ratio of the unit cost of each 
ecial department to that of the academic department. These com- 
risons are shown in Table LXX. 



TABLE LXX 
Comparisons of Unit Cost of High School Instruction 



Cost in Cbnts per Pupil Hour 


Ratio to Academic Cost 


SlTDY 


Agriculture 


Shop 


Household 
Arts 


Academic 


Agriculture 


Shop 


Household 
Arts 


bbitt 


3.6 


7.0 


4.6 


4.7 


.77 


1.49 


.77 






nsas 


5.1 


5.7 


4.7 


4.7 


1.09 


1.22 


1.00 






nnesota 


U.O 


7.8 


4.2 


4.9 


2.86 


1.59 


.86 


"wton 




7.5 


5.7 


5.7 




1.31 


1.00 











In the above table the following facts are noteworthy: 
1. With the exception of one city, Newton, the ranking of the studies in 
border of academic costs corresponds roughly to their ranking in shop costs. 

'* Monioe, The Cost of Instruction in Kansas High Schools, Bureau of Education Studies, 'Sntahw 2. 

State Normal School. Bmx>oria, 1915. Measurements and Standards, 
u Bobbitt. High School Costs. School Review 23:505. 
*• The Cost of Instruction in Kansas High Scko(^s, 32, 33, 34, 35. 
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' 2. With the exception of Newton, the ranking in academic costs cor- 
responds roughly with the ranking in household arts costs. 

3. Unit cost for household arts work never exceeds unit cost for 
academic cost. 

4. Unit cost in shop work always exceeds academic unit cost by at 
least one fifth. 

5. Costs in agriculttire show greatest variability, both in unit costs 
and in ratio to academic costs. Even though one estimates that half of 
the school day of each agriculture instructor in Minnesota is devoted to 
extension work, the tmit cost of the instruction for this work in the state 
is still in excess of both tmit and ratio cost for corresponding work in the 
other groups. This estimated division of time given to extension work is 
too large. 

6. Except in agricultural instruction, Minnesota is in the "safety 
zone" of tmit costs for high school work. 

7. In agriculture the cost of instruction is questionably high. Rather 
than allow this condition to continue indefinitely and tmchallenged the 
state should make an exhaustive investigation to determine why these 
costs are as high as they are and whether they are justifiable. 

Correlations 

The correlations between the tmit cost of regtilar high school work and i 
that of the special departments were computed by the Pearson method for 
the group of seventy-one schools. The results are shown in Table LXXL 

TABLE LXXI 
Correlation of Unit Cost in High School 



Itbm a 


Itbm B 


»«• 


Regular high school work 
Regular high school work 
Regular high school work 


Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Shop Work 


+.336 

•f.358 
4-.OS5 



Expenses of instruction in agriculture and in home economics tend to 
rise and fall, to increase and decrease with expense of instruction in regular 
high school work in this group of schools. This tendency is most marked 
in the case of home economics. We are not surprised at this, knowing the 
rather close comparison of salaries among home economics teachers and 
regular high school teachers. The high correlation figtire in the case d 
agriculture comes somewhat as a surprise. It tends to bear out the 
assertion previously made, however, that the industrial high scbook as 
a group are not only the best organized, but the best supported as paUfc 
educational institutions. 

** Bach correlation coefficient ii unattenuated. 
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After the two preceding rather high correlation figures the low one in 
ibop work is hard to explain. There is without doubt, though, a very 
great variability in the kind of work here included. The cost of this 
work varies greatly with the kind of work given. It varies not only in 
the nature and shop costs of the work given but also in the salaries paid. 
The table of salaries shows the variability of the salaries of teachers in 
this department to be the greatest for any group of teachers studied. 

In attempting to ascertain the results of the support of these indus- 
trial departments a question naturally arises as to the effect the depart- 
ments have had upon the personnel of the student body. Are more people 
drawn to the high school? Are more people drawn from the country to 
attend these departments than attended the high schools before? 

Tables LXXII, LXXIII, LXXIV, LXXV, and LXXVI were com- 
pled in the attempt to get some light on these questions. Teacher- 
training depari^nents were taken into accoimt. When they were estab- 
lished, "it was hoped that third grade teachers, young people who were 
tather mature for eight grades, would enter a special school of this 
sort — ."" If the results had been as expected the high schools with such 
departments would have had an increase in enrollment both in total and 
from outside, which should not be confused with outside enrollment due 
to industrial departments. 

TABLE LXXII 
Teachbk Training Depaktubnts 



34.S54 iib) 
36.703 (31) 
3V.520 (38) 



Not*: Tb« figun* in p*rsnthe9s* «(tsr the yttn are the rapcctivs >iinn>1 
hip«ctor of hi^ ichooli from which th« data hava b«o taken. The fiflure* '~ — 
tlM an the pagei in theie npoiti (rom which the mpectivs date heve been t 

Results did not meet hopes. The state inspector two years later 
reported the enrollment in these training departments "confined almost 
entirely to high school pupils."*" The establishment of the departments 
resulted only in opening a possible new field of work for pupils already 
attending. Similar results seem to have followed the spread of this work 
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in more recent years. Computations for the department are included, 
nevertheless, in order that no data may be lacking. 

Tables LXXII, LXXIII, and LXXIV aim to give an idea of the rela- 
tive growth of departments operating tmder the teacher-training aid, 
$2,500 industrial aid, and $1,800** industrial aid, respectively. Enroll- 
ment in agriculture only is taken for the industrial departments. There 
is no enrollment given for the entire department. One could add the 
agriculture and the home economics enrollment, or the shop and home 
economics. But the relative growths in agriculture are the most typical 
and fairest to take since agrictdture was the only one of the three subjects 
that was required in the second group of industrial schools. 

TABLE LXXIII 
Schools Receiving $2,500 Industrial Aid 



Ybar 


Number of 
Departments 


Agriculture 
Nine Months 


Enrollment 
Short Course 


Per Cent or TV^»» 
TAL High Scho^s 
Enrollmbki^ 


1905-06 


None 
«« 

*« 

«« 

9 (36) 

9 (41) 

28 (33) 

28 (51) 

37 (49) 

38 (56) 


245 (38) 

266 (41) 

937 (37) 

1.118 (55) 

1.678 (48) 

1.760 (60) 


187 (38) 
256 (41) 
532 (37) 
544 (55) 
489 (48) 
426 (60) 




1906-07 




1907-08 




1908-09 




1909-10 


0.9 


1910-11 


0.9 


1911-12 


2.8 


1912-13 


3.2 


1913-14 


4.5 


1914-15 


4.5 







* (imputed for those enrolled in the nine months' course. 
Note: See note to Table A. 



TABLE LXXIV 
Schools Receiving $1,800 Industrial Aid 



Year 



1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 



Number of 
Departments 



50 (35) 

68 (S3) 

82 (46-47) 

91 (57-58) 



Agriculture 
Nine Months 



1.538 (37) 

2.125 (55) 

2.491 (29) 

2.767 (61) 



Enrollment 
Short Course 



584 (37) 

656 (55) 

689 (49) 

595 (61) 



Per Cent OF To- 

TAL High School 

Enrollment . 



4.6 
6.1 
6.8 
7.0 



Table LXXV shows the per cent of outside enrollment for the last 
eleven years in the high schools receiving special industrial aid in 1914-lS. 
The fact that the number of schools is not the same every year is accounted 
for by the fact that certain of these schools have been added to the state 
high school list each year. The per cent of outside enrollment in such 
schools when they were on the list of graded schools would have been 
computed had the graded school inspector's report given the necessary 



» At first $1,000. See Chapter 2. 
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data. All the computations of this table are made on the enrollment 
Sgures in the reports of the high school inspector as referred to in Table 
LXXII. 

TABLE LXXV 

Per Cent of Outside Enrollment in Industrial High Schools 

FOR THE Last Eleven Years 



Pnt Ckxt 


1904-05 


1905-06 


1906-07 


1907-08 


1908-09 


1909-10 


1910-11 


1911-12 


1912-13 


1913-14 


1914-15 


«►- 4.9 


7 


8 


9 


6 


5 


3 


3 





3 





7 


5-9.9 


9 


14 


8 


11 


9 


8 


8 


7 


7 


6 


6 


10-14.9 


15 


18 


15 


15 


10 


13 


13 


9 


9 


5 


9 


15-19.9 


14 


15 


11 


17 


21 


18 


10 


15 


16 


15 


9 


20-24.9 


12 


10 


18 


12 


19 


22 


19 


23 


18 


16 


23 


25-29.9 


13 


6 


14 


12 


16 


12 


16 


15 


28 


22 


17 


30-34.9 


13 


17 


16 


12 


11 


16 


16 


22 


15 


18 


25 


35-39.9 


6 


5 


8 


15 


13 


10 


7 


10 


9 


17 


13 


40-44.9 


11 


8 


5 


11 


6 


7 


8 


12 


9 


11 


6 


45-I9.9 


1 


7 


6 


3 


3 


6 


12 


3 


2 


4 


7 


50-54.9 


3 


4 





3 


4 


1 


2 


4 


5 


4 


4 


55-59.9 


1 





3 


1 





2 


5 


3 


5 


1 


4 


60-64.9 






2 


1 


1 


1 





1 




5 




6S-«9.9 






1 





















70-74.9 










1 











1- 




75-79.9 





















1 




aO-S4.9 














1 












105 


110 


116 


119 


119 


119 


120 


124 


126 


126 


130 


Medians . . 


23.3 


20.0 


19.3 


19.6 


18.9 


19.1 


22.3 


22.7 


21.9 


24.9 


23.4 



Table LXXVI gives the summaries of the preceding four tables and 
states also the per cent of outside enrollment in all the schools of the state. 

TABLE LXXVI 

Divisions of High School Enrollment for the State on the 
Basis of Per Cent of Total High School Enrollment 





In Teacher 

Training 
Departments 


In Put nam t 

Schools in 

Agriculture 


In 

Benson-Lee t 

Schools in 
Agriculture 


Total Outside Enrollment 


Ybak 


All 
schools 


Industrial 
schools 


1904^5 


.0 
1.0 

.8 
1.0 
0.7 
1.7 
2.5 
3.1 
2.8 

3.4 

• 


0.9 
0.9 
2.8 
3.2 
4.5 
4.5 


4.6 
6.1 
6.8 
7.0 


13.6 
14.2 
14.3 
U.3 
14.6 
15.4 
16.0 
16.4 
16.2 
17.0 
16.7 


23.3 


I905-O6 


20.0 


1906-07 


19.3 


1907-08 


19.6 


1908-09 


18.9 


1909-10 


19.1 


1910-11 


22.3 


1911-12 


22.7 




21.9 


1913-14 


24.9 


1914-15 


23.4 







* No data given in report, 
t Schools earning $2,500.00. 
t Schools earning $1,800.00. 



From the data in the last five tables these conclusions seem warranted: 
1. Teacher-training departments have acted largely as a new field of 

work for regular students and have not attracted non-high school students 

to a great degree. 
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2. The schools receiving special industrial aid are a group of schools 
that have always had a larger per cent of outside enrollment than the 
group of non-industrial schools. 

3. For the state at large the industrial departments have to some 
degrees drawn non-residents. This result has not been very marked and 
up to date has succeeded in scarcely more than bringing back to relatively 
the same group of schools a proportion of outside enrollment equal to 
what was theirs ten years ago. 

4. Except for the short courses and the extension work of departments 
receiving industrial aid, their most marked service and by far the greatest 
part of their work has been among the high school children, who in all 
probability would be in school even if these departments did not exist. 

5. In other words, excellent as the industrial work may be, for the 
state at large its maintenance means only new departments for regular 
high school pupils rather than any decided change in the personnel of 
the high school group. 

Objections and exceptions to these conclusions may be anticipated. 

One will be that no accoimt has been taken of consolidated schods. 
Nor should there be. When consolidation is considered, then aid for 
consolidation immediately becomes a partial cause for all results. It is 
true that the added attraction of industrial aid may have helped toward 
consolidation in some instances. The present consolidation aid is so 
liberal, however, as to raise a very serious question as to how much influ- 
ence industrial aid alone would have had.** 

Some may say that associated districts have made some industrial 
schools possible. 

It must not be forgotten that association has been well baited by 
association aid for both parties concerned. 

The Twenty-second Annual Report of the High School Inspector is 
the only one that gives any data on association." Forty-one high schools 
have such associations, with 831 children included by reason of the 
associations. We know that in some cases these children are not even 
transported to the central school, but remain in their own districts under 
central supervision. Judging according to rural schools in general, the 
greater proportion of those pupils who go to the central district enter the 
grades and not the high school department. Let one estimate the number 
in the high schools, due to association and then let him compute, if he 
wishes, the ratio of credit between association aid and industrial aid, for 
the presence of those pupils, and it will be quite clear that the source of 
error in the previous conclusions on this account is almost negligible. 

M At the date of completing this study, 1916, there is only one pure consolidated school on ths 
school list. See Twenty^second Annual Report of State High School Inspector, 4. 
» Ibid,, 64. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

1. The group of schools having industrial departments seems to be 
better organized and standardized as typifying a group. 

2. Industrial schools do not have quite so high a tmit cost in academic 
wwi; as is shown (1) by their dose grouping, and (2) by the scattered 
cases in the non-industrial group. 

3. There is a decided lack of standardization of the cost of high school 
instruction for the state as a whole. 

4. Among the industrial departments the cost of home economics is 
least and seems most nearly tmiform. 

5. Shop work seems fairly uniform in cost. 

6. Agriculture costs are much lacking in uniformity. Without doubt 
this work lacks standardization. 

7. Salaries of agriculture instructors are too greatly out of proportion 
to other high school salaries. 

8. If salaries of agriculture instructors are to include payment for 
extension work, then a specific part of their total time and salary should 
be definitely set aside for such purpose. We should know what extension 
work costs as an item separate from high school instruction. 

9. Comparative tmit costs indicate that industrial work for boys costs 
more than academic, but that industrial work for girls never costs more. 

10. On the other hand in certain schools special industrial aid results 
directly in lessening the cost of regular high school instruction by special 
instructors devoting part of their time to regular high school teaching. 

11. The establishment and state support of special departments have 
meant the enlargement of the curricula for those already attending high 
school and have not materially increased high school enrollment. 

12. Except in the matter of agriculture, tmit costs for high school 
instruction in Minnesota are neither extremely high nor extremely low, 
as compared with similar costs elsewhere. 

13. Standardized methods of accotmting and of reporting expenditures 
should be required so that there can be a strict checking of all expendittu-es 
of each department annually.^ 

14. There should be more adequate provision for close supervision of 
all special work by the state. 

15. The work of all departments should be standardized in direct ac- 
cordance with the work that the Minnesota commtmities need. 

16. All schools which receive industrial aid should be required to con- 
form to such standards. 

17. Through the formation and use of these standards and their proper 
revision, from time to time, there should be a definite attempt to distribute 
state aid more eqtiitably among the several departments of the high school. 

*See blank for Industrial School Report. 



CHAPTER VIII 
CONCLUSIONS 

After a consideration of all the facts presented can we answer our fii 
inquiry, '*What is the effect of state aid in Minnesota? Is state suppc 
securing satisfactory restdts or restdts commensurate with the amou 
of money given?"* 

Before attempting to make a final answer let us try to lay down soe 
criteria or principles which may guide our judgment. Considerat 
assistance is given us here by a careful examination of some of Swif 1 
findings in his study of "Public Permanent Common School Funds. 
"The decline of the common school system of Connecticut imder the infl 
ence of the school fund was a most convincing demonstration of the pri 
ciple that an endowment which relieves the commimity from the necesa 
of raising money by local effort is an injury to the commtmity and to t: 
cause the endowment is seeking to advance."* In New York, the act 
1812, passed three years prior to the first distribution of the revenue 
the New York School Fimd, required "a local contribution equal to t: 
amount received from the state."* The House Committee on £ducati< 
of the Massachusetts Legislature in 1828 stated that if the state ga 
local communities about one third the amount they themselves raise 
such grant would act as an incentive to interest and to effort.* The Sped 
Commission on the Permanent Common School Fimd of Vermont, 19C 
stated, as one of the purposes of a permanent school ftmd that it shou 
"lay the foundation of a true and actual supervision by the state, of pub! 
instruction, in connection with its actual direction of and accounting f 
school moneys disbursed, particularly such funds as the state itself su 
plies to towns by taxation or through permanent investment for the su 
port of schools. "• 

Swift concludes that "there has been little uniformity in the objec 
to which different states have permitted the income of the permane 
common school ftmds to be applied."^ At the same time a survey shoi 
quite clearly defined aims. "The earlier methods of apportionment . . . 
were adopted simply as means of distributing the school revenue equal] 
as it was supposed, among the different communities of the state . . . 
The more complex methods of apportionment .... have aimed direct 

> See Chapter 1, p. 2. 

•Swift, Public Permanent Common School Funds in the United States 1795-1905. 

* Ibid., 168. 

* Ibid., 169. 

* Report of the State Commission of Permancnl School Funds of Vermont, 32, quoted from Swift. 1 
' Permanent Common School Funds, 171. 
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to equalize the cost of maintaining schools and to equalize also the oppor- 
tunities of education throughout the state .... The second aim 
revealed in the more complex methods of apportionment is to encourage 
local communities to employ supervision, more teachers, to increase aver- 
age attendance, to increase taxation for schools and the ntunber of 
schools."' 

He finds that the results of these ftmds have been: first, to make state 
provision for a ftmd to pay teachers' wages, and hence to increase the 
efficiency of teachers;' second, to secure returns to the state from local 
school tmits, and thus to establish a state system of schools and to lay 
the foundation for state supervision of common schools;*® third, to decrease 
the "ratio of the total common school revenues derived from the income 
of the x)ermanent common school funds;" fourth, to improve school build- 
ings;" fifth, to raise the standards of educational opportunities and facili- 
ties by securing" 

1. Better courses of study 

2. Enforcement of truancy laws 

3. Libraries, apparatus, free texts 

4. Transportation and tuition of pupils 

That part of the state aid in Minnesota which is the income from the 
permanent school funds falls directly in the field of Swift's discussion and 
conclusions.^^ But before attempting to apply any of his discussion 
directly to the state situation we may raise the question whether it is fair 
to judge any of the rest of the state aid of Minnesota by standards the 
same as or similar to those by which the income from the permanent school 
funds is judged. 

The essential characteristics of a permanent school ftmd are only two — 
first, permanency, and second, state control with respect to the distri- 
bution of the income to local imits. How does special state aid in Minne- 
sota compare in these respects with any permanent ftmd? The state has 
done three things through this special aid; (1) It has created a source of 
aid for its public schdols; (2) It has maintained that aid, increasing it at 
times, over a series of years, thtis making it tend to become in essence a 
permanent or at least a fixed source upon which the schools come to rely: 
(3) It continues to reserve to itself and to its duly authorized agents the 
determining of the conditions under which local units may receive this 
aid. Such aid and such revenue may be justly judged along with the 

• Ibid., 190 

•/Md., 191. 
M/Wd., 194-7. 
u/Md., 198. 

^ Ibid.. 199. 
M/Md..ch.d1. 
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permanent school ftinds with respect to the results it has achieved, and 
without injustice be subjected to similar tests of aims, methods of distri- 
bution, and efficiency in general. 

The permanent fund income may itself even be supplemented by a 
form of special subsidy. This is precisely what has been done in Minne- 
sota. Since 1887 the income from a state one-mill tax levy has been 
added annually to the permanent ftmd income and the total sum has 
been distributed as if it all were the income from the permanent ftmd." 
Certainly it would be inconsistent and illogical to attempt to make a 
division here and judge restdts by two sets of criteria jtist because the 
money, though all distributed in the same manner, represents two differ- 
ent sources of income. 

But Swift concludes, and forcefully presents the facts on which his 
conclusions are based," that the existence of a permanent school ftmd 
and the distribution of its income do not imply, ipso facto, the attempt to 
reach a given aim or set of aims, or the existence of any given restrictions 
by which the desired aims are to be attained. It is quite clear then that 
the case of the permanent fund being augmented by subsidy, as it were, 
is not the only instance where school support from sources other than 
the permanent fimd may justly be amenable to examination on the same 
basis as the ftmd itself. 

For fifty-five years preceding this study" the schools of the state 
have been recipients of the benefits of a permanent ftmd. The only change 
of importance that has been made in this ftmd dtiring this more than half 
century is that its income has been augmented by a state one-mill tax 
levy. This change was made twenty-six years prior to our investigation. 
For thirty-five of those fifty-five years the high schools of the state have 
been a separate group receiving special aid. The only important changes 
in this aid in the last thirty-three of those thirty-five years have been the 
increases in amotmt and the changes in requirements prerequisite to its 
bestowal. For the last eighteen years of the fifty-five, special aid has been 
given to the group of schools called graded. The only changes in their 
aid have been those similar in nature to the changes for high schools. 
And finally, dtiring the last fourteen years, rural schools have received 
special state subsidy, with similar changes accompanying this aid. 

The consistency of the state's policy in aiding its school, the tmbroken 
series of years over which this policy reaches, indeed every important 
factor involved makes the whole situation the same as it might have been 
had the income from the permanent ftmd grown so fast that it had been 
distributed to the above named divisions of schools in the changing avenues 

^General Laws, 1887 sec. 3, sub-ch. 84 of ch. 41. 

V Permanent Common School Funds ch. 7. 

>' Since Minnesota was admitted as a state in 1858. 
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described. In the sixty-eight years between 1835 and 1903 the modifica- 
tions in the bases of the permanent ftmd apportionment for Massachusetts 
represent far greater change and variability than does the whole history 
of special aid in Minnesota.^' 

There is therefore no justifiable reason, either theoretical or practical, 
why all state aid here considered may not be grouped together and judged 
by similar standards and principles. 

The present three forms of special aid to clearly defined, exclusive 
groups of schools seem to indicate three different stages of advance or 
development in the principle of state subsidy. Special aid as administered 
to high schools reveals no examples of overweening local complacency and 
commimity lethargy. The correlation tables show no clear tendency in 
this direction. The integrity of graded schools is not so immistakably 
marked. Neither is there revealed any clearly defined tendency on their 
part toward using state aid to decrease local tax levy. Graded schools 
seem to represent the middle stage of development. The rural schools 
on the other hand are in a precarious situation. They are actually given 
what they do not need. They are consequently dangerously near the 
condition which caused a positive decline in the common school system 
of some of the states earlier in our history, as Swift points out. There 
is a point beyond which state subsidy tends distinctly to pauperize a 
local community. Special aid to rural schools, distributed on its present 
basis, is having this very effect upon "the group of schools that receive it. 

The causes are not far to seek. In the first place it is very clear from 
evidence both within the schools and within the legislative field, that 
appropriations to these schools are made with no real reference to any 
existing conditions. In the second place, the distribution of the aid is 
very inadequately supervised. The difference in this respect between 
rural schools on the one hand and graded and high school systems on 
the other is significant. Special aid to each of the latter was identical in L'' 
time with provision for special supervision. A special inspectorship for 
graded schools was created at the same time, as aid for them, and for high 
Schools soon after special aid for them. Every one of these schools has 
been visited by its inspector every year imtil very recently.^' The state 
lias made very definite requirements for these schools.*® They have be- 
come used to the enforcement of these reqtiirements and to gradually but 
constantly rising standards. The state has knovvm what could be justly 
disked of the schools becatise it was in constant close touch with them. 
Instead of communities saying what they are or are not willing to do, 

tt Of. PtrmamtU Common School Funds, 184-5. 

>* Anistant inspectors for both high and graded schools have been added since the time of this study. 

** CI. Notes on high schools and graded schools in Appendix A. 
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they are now told what is expected of them. They are so satisfied with 
results as they see them that they practically never refuse compliance. 

What is the condition with respect to rural schools? Thirteen years 
before this study, they began to receive special aid. During the inter- 
vening time what special supervision or inspection have they had as a 
companion measure to the aid? Absolutely none that can begin to com- 
pare with the inspection of the other groups of schools. Who has deter- 
mined conditions prerequisite to their receiving aid? With respect to 
length of the school year and grade of the teachers' certificate, the legisla- 
ture, in all other standards, the state department of education, and the 
legislature has even gone so far as consciously to handicap the depart- 
ment in stating its requirements — the attendance at a school shall be no 
determining factor in deciding the amount of aid any school cMiy receive.** 

What means has the state department of enforcing its requirements, 
or even of knowing that they are met by the schools to whom the aid is 
given? The certification of the county superintendents in whose cotmties 
are located the schools applying for aid. What kind of a state inspector 
of rural schools does the county superintendent make?" In many counties 
there are so many rural districts that it is a physical impossibility for super- 
intendents to make the roimd once a year, make real inspections, and do 
the other work expected of them.** This would not be so bad if this in- 
spector and inspection were expert and untrammeled. But it should be 
remembered that this superintendent occupies not only an educational 
position but a political one as well. He has a clientele to satisfy or else 
he runs the risk of losing his position. In some cases he is more of an 
educator than a politician. There have been and are notable examples 
of those who are real educators in these positions and on whose action 
no shade of administrational expediency falls. In such a system there 
are other coimty superintendents, unfortimately, for whom the education- 
al activities are rather formal and the political interests the more practical 
and urgent. Irregularities in reporting rural schools for special aid are 
bound to exist when inspectors are the political making of the patrons 
inspected. This combination of conditions lays a strong temptation before 
every cotmty superintendent. A system of state aid of which this can be 
said is not only wholly imjustifiable, it is positively nefarious. 

Not only does special rural school aid smell of the "Pork Barrel," not 
only is it pernicious as a policy of republican government, but it is also a 
most ample reward for the perpetuation of a very tmsatisfactory and even 
obsolete institution. The rural school is not obsolete, neither is the one- 
room school. But the special aid as it is at present given to these schools 

*i General Laws, 1911 ch. 60, sec. 1. 

" Of. Cubbcrley The Improvement of Rural Schools ch. 4. 

** The writer personally knows of districts unvisited for several years consecutively by the county 
superintendent. 
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in Minnesota by prerequisite requirements creates no material betterment 
of the rural school situation. This is exactly opposite to the results which 
have come from special aid to high and graded schools. They have accepted 
more stringent requirements from time to time. At last, special depart- 
ments of industrial work seem to come in a measure as their reward. 
The latter schools have been attempting to keep abreast of educational 
advancement and to discharge their debt to their educational constituents. 
It is true that aid to graded and high schools has been increased and 
special aid for industrial work has been added. But aid to rural schools 
has likewise been increased, — in the light of the schools' needs, ridiculously 
increased. 

Evidence regarding the coiurse of study and subject matter taught is 
not definite. From answers to a questionnaire sent out by the Commis- 
sion one can conclude with very little chance of error that with exceptions 
so rare as to be striking, rural schools follow no coiu^es of study. The 
lists of the text books now in use seem to indicate a remarkably wide spread 
satisfaction with texts used by previous generations. 

It makes no difference from what view-point the problem is approached, 
siniilar facts appear. One is compelled to conclude that the present 
method of distributing special aid to rural schools has little or no justi- 
fication whatever. It is a detriment to the educational advancement of 
the state and a positive handicap to the very group of schools which it is 
presumed to benefit. 

Special aid to high and graded schools, as was pointed out in the stun- 
maries of the respective chapters on them, has really made these groups 
of schools what they are to-day. As has already been pointed out, how- 
ever, there is a very definite need of readjustment of these aids with 
respect to well defined aims and standards. What is expected of a dis- 
trict in the way of educational accomplishment? What ought such accom- 
plishments to cost a district? How able is a district to meet these costs? 
How much encouragement and assistance does it deserve from state sub- 
sidy? All these questions should be answered in determining any just 
basis for state aid distribution. 

Aid to special industrial departments has without doubt been of great 
benefit to the schools and the children of the state. There is one imnwnent 
danger in connection with it, however. There is lack of definite aim and 
of adequate standardization in its distribution. In effect this will in the 
long run cause results the same as lack of proper supervision would bring. 
In fact the two things are in the end equivalent. In so far as supervision 
or inspection, well intentioned as it may be, lacks definite, adequate stand- 
ards of measurement, there is a lack of real supervision. The problem of 
the state's aid to industrial needs is a thorough, impartial reorganization on 
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the basis of standards to be determined and defined in terms of the a 
conditions of the state's need in this field. No other basis can i 
satisfactory in securing the results desired or expected. 

The apportionment aid has grown to be no small item. It is d 
buted on a basis of relatively less requirements than when it was 
instituted. The income from the permanent fund will doubtless be 
tributed on the basis of "scholars" for some time to come since the 
stitution requires it. But since it has been proved that the legish 
has the right to interpret what constitutes a "scholar," requirement 1 
for distributing this aid may be changed from time to time. Stanc 
may presumably be advanced here as in connection with any othei 
given. But the income from the one-mill state tax is wholly withii 
state's present control. Its continued distribution on the same time- 
basis as the permanent fund income is surprising to say the least. 
a method of distribution is but helping to perpetuate an antiquated 
effective method of state aid to public education. The dynamic p 
bilities of this amount, redirected on a carefully determined basis, 
very great indeed. 

This study began with the purpose of answering a question, of sol 
a certain problem. Anyone who has followed it so far must be d* 
convinced that the attempted solution of the main problem has r\ 
many others of great importance but which remain yet unsolved. It 
not the purpose in presenting this study to include in it any detailed scl 
of state aid. That is quite another matter. Though it is of immeasu 
importance, it is quite outside the botmds of this work and will not 
be touched upon here. 

The study clearly shows that: 

1. The state includes communities of widely varying ability in r 
taining schools. This is true for each of the three groups of commuj 
included in the main divisions of schools as well as for the state at 1 

2. The present method of distributing the apportionment aid is v 
able, rather than effective for achieving any particular purpose. 

3. Special state aid is not distributed according to local needs ai 
any of the three classes of schools, or according to the needs of indu; 
departments. 

4. Special state aid as administered in Minnesota is a positive ( 
ment to the rural schools. 

5. Developmental changes of conditions in the high and graded » 
situations make the present plan of special aids to these schools out of 

6. Special industrial aid is not at present adjusted to the actual i 
of the departments assisted as shown by the actual costs of these de 
ments. 
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7. The state does not need greater appropriations for its public schools. 

8. The urgent present need with respect to state subsidies for public 
schools is the careful formulation of a policy of aid to its schools and of 
objective standards according to which the aid will be distributed. 

9. The future possibilities of public school development by a carefully 
worked out redirection of the present total amount of aid, with frequent 
rigid checking of results, are beyond computation and seem almost im- 
measurable. 
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APPENDIX A» 

HIGH SCHOOL BOARD RULES RELATING TO HIGH AND GRADED 

SCHOOLS 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

1. APPLICATION FOR STATE AID 

a. Applications shall be made on the official blank and not later than August 1 
of the school year for which aid is asked. 

b. Applications shall be referred to the high school inspector. He or an assist- 
ant shall visit such schools during the ensuing year, and the inspector shall submit 
a special report to the high school board at the next annual meeting. 

c The inspector shall not recommend the listing of schools in districts having 
an assessed valuation of less than $200,000 or a total enrollment of less than 200 pupils. 
The assessed valuation of associated territory may be cotmted. 

d. High schools hereafter listed are required to maintain two industrial depart- 
ments in charge of teachers holding special industrial certificates issued by the super- 
intendent of education. 

e. A state school shall be defined as a school which has received state aid to high 
schools, and is tinder the supervision of the high school board. The application of 
a school for supervision does not confer a right to the name before state aid has been 
granted. 

2. GRANTING STATE AID 

a. At the annual meeting following a year during which a school has been under 
supervision, the high school board, taking into consideration the report of the inspec- 
tor, the report of the examiner, and such other information as may be at hand, shall 
grant state aid to schools whose work and organization are satisfactory and give 
]>romise of permanency. By provision of the law, no school receives aid in excess 
of the amount expended in carrying out the purposes of the act, exclusive of the 
cost of buildings and repairs thereon. 

b. The high school inspector shall report on the yearly expenditure of each high 
school. The special report shall include: 

(1) The part of the superintendent's annual salary in excess of $600. 

(2) The salaries of high school instructors. In case of instructors giving 
part time to high school work, proportionate credit shall be given, but in case 
the eighth grade is combined with the high school for purposes of instruction, 
the entire salary of at least one instructor shall be charged to grade work. No 
part of such salary shall be counted in reckoning high school expenditure. 

(3) The cost of library fixtures and library books. No credit shall be given 
for expenditure already balanced by gift or by state aid to school libraries. 
School boards are at liberty, of course, to make any purchase they may desire, 
but no credit shall be given for the purchase of subscription books or expensive 
sets unless the inspector's approval shall have been secured prior to such purchase. 
Free texts for ordinary class use shall not receive credit. 

(4) The cost of laboratory fixtures and apparatus. No credit shall be given 
for charts, for unusual or expensive apparatus, for sets of apparatus, or for any 
devices sold by traveling agents, unless the approval of the inspector shall have 
been secured prior to such purchase. 

> State of Minnesota, Dipwrtment of Bducaiion Bulletin no. 45. May, 19 13* 
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3. RBMOVAL PROM THE LIST 



Schools failing to comply with these regulations or not maintaining the required 
standard of efficiency may be dropped from the list. The inspector shall advise the 
local superintendent and the clerk of such possible action. 

4. RBQUIRBMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO STATE HIGH SCHOOL LIST 

a. A suitable building providing not less than five grade rooms below the high 
school, and high school quarters consisting of at least an assembly room, a recitation 
room for each instructor, a laboratory and an office. The conditions for health and 
other sanitary appointments, including toilets, water supply, and disposal of sewage 
shall conform to the rules made by the superintendent of education. All school 
buildings hereafter constructed, remodeled or enlarged shall be equipped with a fan 
ssrstem of ventilation, sanitary drinking fountains, and flush toilets. Plans for new 
buildings or for reconstruction of old buildings must be submitted to the superintend- 
ent of education for approval before contract is let or work begun, according to 
provision in Section 6, Chapter 550, Laws of 1913. 

b. A well organised graded school, having not less than five distinct departments 
below the high school, and including not less than eight grades of elementary school 
instruction. 

c. An observance of the rules for the equipment of a graded school. 

d. A qualified superintendent having general charge of grading, instruction, 
discipline and care of building. 

e. A liberal schedule of salaries. 

f. Classes in four years of high school work, with a good prospect of classes to 
follow in regular succession. 

S. CONDUCT OP THE SCHOOL 

a. Students admitted to the high school shall have satisfactorily completed the 
common school branches. 

b. Permanent records shall be kept to show where each grade pupil belongs, 
and what work each high school student has completed. A system of card records 
is recommended. Special and annual reports are to be made by the superintendent 
and the clerk to the state inspector and the county superintendent of schools. 

c. The school shall hold sessions of not less than nine months each year. 

d. The high school shall be open, free of tuition, to non-resident pupils upon 
passing the examination required by law. 

Notb: This rule does not apply to industrial departments for which special aid is granted. 

e. The high school department shall be placed in charge of a qualified principal. 
Not counting the superintendent, or the industrial teachers for whose departments 
special aid is granted, a special instructor shall be provided for each 30 students or 
major fraction thereof. In addition to the superintendent, every school shall employ 
at least two teachers, who shall give their full time to high school work. Jtf^^ 

f. The superintendent shall be provided with an ample recitation room and an 
office. He shall have reasonable time in school hours for general supervision and 
shall teach not to exceed four classes daily, laboratory subjects to count double. 

g. School boards shall adopt a liberal policy in supplying the following library 
facilities and scientific equipment as rapidly as classes come forward to need them: 

(1) Material in sets for a four years' course in high school reading. 
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(2) A botanical or zoological outfit of tables, inexpensive dissecting 
microscopes, one compound microscope, dissecting instruments, glass jars and 
alcohol or formalin for preserving material, etc. 

(3) Apparatus and equipment adequate to carry on a year's work in physics 
as outlined in manuals. 

(4) Suitable desks, chemicals and glassware for a year's work in chemistry. 

(5) A working school library for the tise of students in the preparation of 
their daily work. It is better to equip the classes one or more at a time, and 
equip each thoroughly, than to scatter a small appropriation. The principal 
subjects which require assistance from a working library are: Engli^ litera- 
ture, general history, civics, political economy, senior American history, senior 
geography, physiography, chemistry, physics, zoology, botany, foreign lan- 
guages. 

h. The school board of each school shall issue diplomas to those students who 
shall be certified by the superintendent to have completed in a creditable manner 
the preliminary subjects and the work covered by twdve high school credits, a four 
years' course in English, reading and composition. A year's work in a subject is 
a credit. 

i. The superintendent shall receive a salary of not less than $1,200 a year. 
High school instructors shall be paid not less than $540 a year. 

j. The qualifications of teachers shall be those prescribed under "Requirements 
in Regard to Certificates of Teachers in High and Graded Schools." 

k. Before entering into contracts or paying salaries, school boards shall require 
aU teachers and instructors to present their certificates to the superintendent for 
inspection and record. He shall keep this record on file in his office and shall fur- 
nish a copy of the same to the derk of the school board. 

GRADED SCHOOLS 

1. APPLICATION FOR STATE AID 

a. Applications for state aid shall be made on the official blank not later than 
October 1st of the first year for which aid is asked. 

b. Applications will be considered by the state high school board at its annual 
meeting, when the inspector will report on schools whose applications have been 
received. 

2. REMOVAL PROM LIST 

Schools failing to comply with the requirements or neglecting to maintain a 
satisfactory standard of efficiency may be dropped from the list. The inspector 
shall advise the clerk or other officer of the school board of such possible action. 

3. BUILDINGS 

a. Suitable grade rooms for not less than four departments must be provided. 

b. The S3rstem of ventilation shall conform to the rules and regtdations issued 
by the Superintendent of Education. 

c. New and remodeled school buildings of eight rooms or more must be equipped 
with a fan system of ventilation, sanitary drinking fountains, and flush toilets. 
Plans for new buildings or for reconstruction of old buildings must be submitted 
to the superintendent of education for approval before contract is let or work begun, 
according to provision in Section 6, Chapter 550, Laws of 1913. 
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4. CONDUCT OP SCHOOLS 

a. The school shall be in session nine months each year. 

b. Regular and orderly courses of study for eight grades, embracing all such 
branches as may be prescribed by the high school board, shall be maintained. 

c. The principal shall exercise general supervision over the school, direct the 
work of teachers, determine the grading, prescribe and give examinations, and per- 
form such other duties as the school board may require. 

d. Permanent records must be kept showing age, attendance, scholarship, and 
promotion of pupils. Special and annual reports are to be made by the principal 
and the derk to the state inspector and the county superintendent of schools. 

e. The seating capacity of each school room shall be determined by allowing 
not less than eighteen square feet of floor space per pupil. 

f. The qualifications of teachers shall be those prescribed under "Requirements 
in Regard to Certificates of Teachers in High and Graded Schools." 

g. The salary of a principal of a graded school shall be at least $700 a year, 
h. The salary of a grade teacher shall be at least $450 a year. 

Note: The salary limit stated above becomes effective September, 1914. 

i. Before entering into contracts or paying salaries, school boards shall require 
the principal and teachers to present their certificates to the clerk for inspection 
and record. He shall place such record on file, after haying satisfied himself that 
the principal and teachers are legally qualified and have complied with all the require- 
ments of the high school board. 

5. BOUIPMBNT 

Each school shall have: 

a. A library of at least 500 volumes, containing all needed reference books to- 
gether with special libraries for grade work in history and geography. Additions 
must be made each year and not less than twenty-five dollars shall be expended axmual- 
ly for this purpose. 

b. Necessary wall maps, charts and globes for work in history and geography. 

c. At least three sets of supplementary readers for each grade. 

d. An international dictionary or its equivalent, and several copies of smaller 
dictionaries for use in intermediate and grammar grades. 

Note: In order that there may be some uniformity as to what constitutes a satisfactory equipment, 
it is suggested: 

1. That for work in geography each school be supplied with a globe, preferably one suspended from 
the ceiling and not less than eighteen inches in diameter, and the following maps: The world on Mer- 
cator's Projection, the Eastern and the Western Hemisphere, the United States. North America, South 
America. Europe. Asia. Africa, Australia. Minnesota. The three first named should be of a larger sise 
than the remaining seven. 

2. That for work in United States history each school be provided with a large outline map of the 
United States painted on slated cloth. With the aid of colored crayons very effective use can be made 
of this map. 

3. That the supplementary reading be made up wholly of books not arranged in series for grades. 

4. That one International Dictionary, or its equivalent, be considered sufficient for a school of six 
departments or less. 

5. That pupils be encouraged to purchase small dictionaries after they have been admitted to the 
fourth grade, and that, in places where it is considered inadvisable to make this requirement, the school 
board furnish one dictionary for every four pupils above the third grade. 

6. REQUIREMENTS FOR SPECIAL GRANT $500 FOR HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

In addition to meeting the preceding requirements each school shall 

a. Have a suitable building of not less than six rooms, including a laboratory. 
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b. Employ not less than six teachers during the entire year for which aid is 
granted. 

c. Provide the principal a suitable office in addition to his regular recitation 
room, and allow him not less than two periods daily during school hours for general 
supervision. 

d. Place the assistant principal in charge of the high school department, includ- 
ing grammar school students seated in the room. 

e. Pay the principal a salary of not less than $1,000 a year, and teachers doing 
high school work, not less than $540 a year. 

Non: The salary limit of the principal becomes effective September. 1914. 

f. Enroll not less than fifteen pupils in the high school department. 

g. Maintain classes in not less than two years of high school work of such char- 
acter that it will admit students to the third year of any state high school. 

h. Adopt a liberal policy in making provision to supply the following library 
facilities and scientific equipment as rapidly as classes come forward to need them: 

(1) Material in sets for a four years' course in high school reading. 

(2) A botanical or zoological outfit of tables, inexpensive dissecting micro- 
scopes, one compound microscope, dissecting instruments, glass jars and alcohol 
or formalin for preserving material, etc. 

(3) Apparatus and equipment adequate to carry on a year's work in phys- 
ics as outlined in standard manuals. 

(4) Suitable desks, chemicals and glassware for a year's work in chemistry. 

(5) A working school library for the use of students in the preparation of 
their daily work. It is better to equip the classes one or more at a time and 
eqtiip each thoroughly, than to scatter a small appropriation. The principal 
subjects which require assistance from a working library are: English literature, 
general history, civics, political economy, senior American history, senior geog- 
raphy, physiography, chemistry, physics, zoology, botany, foreign languages. 
i. Require the completion of work necessary to obtain sixteen credits before 

wwiing a dipldma to any of its students. A year's work in a subject is a credit. 

SCHOOLS RECEIVING $2,500 AND $1,800 INDUSTRIAL AID 
The following rules apply to both classes of schools, except as specifically stated. 

1. APPLICATION FOR STATE AID 

a. Applications shall be made before the first day of August of the first year 
for which aid is asked on the blank form prepared for the purpose. 

b. Each school must be listed provisionally by the high school board before it 
begins work. If at the end of the first semester it has complied with the conditions, 
it shall be ofl&cially designated for that year. 

c. Each school district of less than eighteen sections listed for the $2,500 aid 
is required to effect association with rural school districts so as to embrace within 
its territory at least eighteen sections. 

2. AWARD OF AID 

a. The annual award shall be made at the regular August meeting of the high 
school board and shall be based on a compliance with the statutes and the rules of 
this board relative to amount of aid for which the school has qualified. 

b. Each school qualifying for $2,500 aid shall receive not exceeding $2,500 per 
year, and in addition thereto $150 per year for each associated rural school district. 
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but in no case shall the total amount received by any such school exceed two thirds 
of the sum actually expended upon such agricultural and industrial department as 
certified to the state high school board. 

c. Each school qualifying for $1,800 aid shall receive not exceeding $1,800 per 
year, and in addition thereto $150 per year for each associated rural school district, 
but in no case shall the amount awarded exceed the actual expenditure of the schod 
for an agricultural department and a department of home economics or manual 
training as certified to the high school board. 

d. In reckoning aid, credit shall be given for 

(1) Salaries of special instructors — in case part time is devoted to this 
work corresponding credit shall be given. 

(2) Equipment, including tools and apparatus. 

(3) Supplies, including seeds. 

(4) Labor and team work« 

(5) Reference books. 

(6) Extension work in rural schools and among farmers. 

(7) Transportation of instructors. 

3. COURSES OP STUDY 

a. The industrial courses required by law and covered by these rules shall be 
maintained throughout the school year. 

b. The work in agriculture shall include: 

(1) A course based on textbooks, bulletins, and lectures. Agronomy and 
animal husbandry shall be given not less than a year each. It is desirable that 
botany, chemistry, zoology, and physics should be given an agricultural trend* 
but these subjects shall not be counted as a part of the four-years' course in 
agriculture. 

(2) A general course of one year to include gardening, fruit gro?ring, dairy- 
ing and poultry raising. 

(3) A laboratory course, including physical examination of soils, prepara- 
tion of weed-seed cases, testing of seeds, testing for butter fat, grain judging, 
stock judging, etc. 

(4) Special work along some line of local interest, such as dairying, com 
breeding, small grain, potatoes, fruit, meat products, poultry, etc The school 
shall not only maintain a standard of general efficiency, but shall develop strength 
in chosen specialty. 

(5) The organization of institute work in co6peration with extension divi- 
sion of the College of Agriculture of the State University. 

(6) A short course of three months. In case local conditions are unfavor- 
able, the course may be discontinued with the written consent of the inspector. 

4. INSTRUCTORS 

a. In a school receiving $2,500 aid the corps shall include not less than three 
special instructors, one qualified to teach agriculture, one shop work, and one home 
economics. The entire time of each instructor shall be devoted to his department. 

b. In a school receiving $1,800 aid two industrial instructors shall be employed, 
one qualified to teach agriculture and one to teach either home economics or "lapM^ 
training. These instructors shall be in addition to the instructor per thirty students 
required for state high school aid. 
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c The principal of a gxuded school having not to exceed five grade teachers 
may teach one industrial subject. In such case he' must have the qualifications of 
an industrial teacher. 

d. The agricultural instructor shall be employed for the full calendar year of 
twdve months. The year of employment shall begin August 1st. His entire time 
shall be given to the teaching of agriculture and extension work, provided that in 
sdiools receiving $1,800 aid the instructor in agriculture may with the written con- 
sent of the inspector be permitted to teach one additional subject, particularly one 
related to agriculture. This rule shall not prevent the principal of a graded school 
from acting as instructor of agrictilture. 

e. The instructor shall be provided with laboratory facilities. During the fall 
and the spring of the year he shall have not less than a continuous half day for out* 
side and extension work. He shall make a dose study of local conditions and attend 
markets, horticultural meetings, meetings of creamery and stock-breeding and other 
associations, and such other gatherings as afford opportunity to make the acquaint- 
ance of farmers. 

f. The instructor in agriculture may not direct manual training, but in schools 
receiving $1,800 aid instructors in manual training or home economics may, if quali- 
fied, devote part time to academic work. The work in home economics may be 
divided between two instructors, one for sewing and the other for cooking. 

g. The legal qualifications of instructors shall be those prescribed under ''Require- 
ments in Regard to Certificates of Teachers in High and Graded Schools." 

5. DEMONSTRATION PLOT 

Each school receiving $2,500 aid shall maintain a demonstration plot of five 
acres or more. This plot shall be owned by the school district or be held under a 
long lease. It must be kept free of weeds and in a state proper for cultivation and 
for demonstration purposes. The border shall be seeded down into a sward. A 
part of the plot shall be devoted to a permanent rotation of field crops of which a 
record shall be kept by the instructor. 

6. EQUIPMBNT 

a. Agriculture. The instructor shall have one or more rooms exclusively for 
his work. The classroom shall be equipped with a well-arranged reference library^ 
including bulletins, and facilities for displaying agricultural products. The labora- 
tory shall be provided with apparatus for testing soils, milk, and seeds. The agri- 
cultural quarters shall be easily accessible to visitors or persons bringing in farm 
products. An outside entrance is desirable. 

b. Home Economics 

(1) In schools receiving $1,800 aid a special room shall be fitted up with 
tables, cooking utensils, table service, cupboards, and conveniences for storing 
kitchen supplies. An adequate equipment shall also be provided, including 
cutting tables, one or more sewing machines, material suitable for patterns, 
the materials required for exercise, and such implements as are required in the 
usual sewing room. 

(2) In schools receiving $2,500 aid the quarters shall include a dining room 
or administration room, a kitchen laboratory, and a room equipped with tables 
and machines for sewing. 
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c. Manual Training 

A special room for woodwork shall be provided with benches and the neces- 
sary tools. Material for exercises shall be supplied free of charge. Lumber for 
articles taken home may be charged for at cost. Schools receiving $2,500 aid 
shall provide facilities for blacksmithing. 

d. The rooms used for industrial purposes must be approved by the inspector. 
Where but one room is used for a department not less than 700 square feet of floor 
space shall be considered adequate, and all rooms must be properly lighted and well 
ventilated. 

e. Schools receiving $2,500 aid shall maintain a farm building large enough to 
store supplies, tools, and machinery, in case the plot is remote from school building. 

7. CREDITS 

If the work be done satisfactorily, two periods given daily to an industrial sub- 
ject or subjects for one year shall count as a credit. 

Circular No. 3, 1913 

To Superintendents and Principals of High, Graded, and Consolidated Schools: 

Relating to Industrial Departments in high, graded, and consolidated schools 
and to Traim'ng Departments in high schools. 

State Aid 

Industrial. — For departments in agriculture, home economics, and manual 
training, under Chapter 82, Laws of 1911, as amended during the present 

session $2,500 

For departments in agriculture and either home economics or manual training 

under Chapter 91, Laws of 1911, as amended during the present session $1,800 

(Present aid, $1,000) 
For training departments for rural teachers — applicable only to high schools. . . .$1,000 
(Present aid, $750) 

The present Legislature has also approved an act increasing the annual aid for 
high schools from $1,750 to $2,200, and for graded schools from $600 to $750. This 
increase does not apply to the present school year, but will be included in the distri- 
bution of aid in 1914. The same rule applies to the increase in the industrial aid 
from $1,000 to $1,800, and that for training departments from $750 to $1,000. For 
the present school year the special aid will be allowed on the basis of the amounts 
provided in the old law. 

At its meeting on April 5, the High School Board voted: 

1. That high schools, graded schools, and consolidated schools be notified of 
the requirements fixed by recent legislation for earning annual aid of $2,500, 
$1,800, and $1,000. 

2. That schools desiring to continue present special departments, or to establish 
such departments next school year, be requested to make application in writ- 
ing to the State Superintendent, or one of the Inspectors. 

Schools maintaining any of these departments during the present school year, 
as well as those planning to establish industrial or training departments for next 
school year, will file their application with the State Superintendent, or with one 
of the Inspectors, prior to May 1. Proper blank applications are sent with this letter. 
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In order that schools may understand the requirements of the law, and the rules 
of the High School Board applicable to industrial and training departments, there 
are forwarded with this letter copies of the laws in their existing form, as amended 
by the present legislature. The new part of the law is indicated in bold type. 

Schools Receiving $2^300 Industrial Aid 

(Chapter 82, Laws of 1911, as amended at present session) 

The general provisions of law and the requirements of the State High School 
Board are practically the same as they have been in the past. 

In order, however, to increase the usefulness of the industrial departments, 
dight modifications have been made, to which attention is called. The High School 
Board, in considering the school demonstration plot, has concluded to require that 
this shall be owned by the school board or held under a long lease. In this way it 
win be possible to carry on consecutive work, which ought to prove of value to the 
commtmity. The Board has also deemed it advisable to require of the schools that 
the facilities for kitchen and sewing shall include a dining room or administration 
nx>m, a kitchen laboratory, and a room equipped with table and machines for sewing. 

Special attention should be paid at this time to the rule of the High School 
Board which provides that the agrictdtural director shall be employed for the full 
calendar year of twelve months, and that the year of his employment shall begin 
August Ist. 

Schools Receiving $1,800 Industrial Aid 

(Chapter 91, Laws of 1911, as amended at present session) 

Under this act each school is required to maintain a department of agriculture 
and also a department of either home economics or manual training. The present 
legislature has increased the amount of state aid from $1,000 to $1,800. These 
schools are entitled to the benefits under the association feature and the tuition 
feature, which the previous law accorded only to the schools drawing $2,500 state 
industrial aid. In addition to the regulations which have governed this class of 
sdiools, it should be noted that in each high school, two industrial teachers, in ad- 
dition to the instructors per thirty students required for the state high school aid, 
shall be employed. It is also well to remember at this time that the instructor in 
agriculture must devote his entire time to the teaching of agriculture and to extension 
Work. In schools where the agricultural work is exceptionally light, the inspector 
Under whose charge the school is placed is authorized to allow the instructor to teach 
an additional subject, particularly one related to agriculture. The written per- 
mission of the inspector must be secured, however. The technical qualifications of 
instructors in these departments must be adhered to rigidly, and no requests should 
be made to the State Superintendent for a special permit, unless the application is 
one of exceptional merit. In every case it seems proper that the school board or 
superintendent shall present the request for a special permit for the instructor, rather 
than expect the instructor to make the application. 

In order that the instructor may have ample facilities for doing his work, it is 
necessary that he should have a laboratory for the exclusive use of his department. 
During the fall and spring of the year he should be given a continuous half day for 
extension work and outdoor work in connection with his department. 
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High School Training Detriments Receiving $i,ooo Aid 

(Section 1420, Revised Laws, 1905, as amended at present session) 

Aid for training departments is increased to $1,000, but only such amount will 
be awarded as is spent for the department. Credit will be given for the amount 
expended, under the following heads: 

1. Salary of the instructor 

2. Equipment of the room 

3. Expenditure for department library 

4. Transportation of teachers and students visiting the rural schools. 
Otherwise, the rules remain without material change. 

April 15, 1913. C. G. ScHULZ, 

Superinlendenl. 

The Rules of the State Department of Public Instruction governing rural school 
aid at the time of this study are reproduced herewith. 

State Aid, January, 1913 — Bulletin No. 40 

STATE OP MINNESOTA 
DspARncsNT 09 PuBUC Imstructxon 

Rules and Regidations Governing semi-graded schools, and rural schools of Classes 

A, B, and C, applying for state aid 

1. Semi-graded Schools 

To be entitled to state aid of $300.00, the law and the regulations of this Depart- 
ment require: 

1. School Term. Must be not less than eight months in each department 
during the year. 

2. Teachers. The principal must hold a state first grade common school cer- 
tificate, or one of higher rank, during the entire school year, and must have 
had sixteen months of successful teaching experience. Each of the other 
teachers must hold at least a state second grade common school certificate. 
Limited, or county certificates, are not sufficient. 

3. School Buildings. Must be suitable for school ptirposes, dean and well 
kept. Each entrance must be provided with foot scrapers and cocoa or sted 
mats. 

4. Equipment. Each school must be provided with the following: 

a. Blackboard. At least 100 square feet for each room. 

b. Unabridged Dictionary. Must be Webster's International, the Standard, 
or the Century. 

c. Abridged Dictionaries. Several copies — ^not less than five — of an abridged 
dictionary like Webster's Academic. 

d. Supplementary Readers. At least two complete sets of supplementary 
readers for each class or grade, in addition to the regtdar basic readers. 

e. Maps. A complete set of eight maps, and a state map, mounted on 
spring rollers, in a case — preferably a rotary case. 

f . Globe. A good twelve inch globe — suspension globe preferred. 

g. Desks. Each school must be equipped with suitable seats and desks, 
properly arranged and graded according to age and size of pupils. Only 
single desks should be used. 
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h. Primary Material. Ample material for seat work in primary grades 
must be provided. The original expenditure should not be less than 
$10.00 and worn-out material should be replaced without delay. 

5. library. Each school must have a well-select^ library, suited to the schooL 
Additions to the amount of $15 annually must be made. If the district 
purchases $15 worth of library books under the library law, the state will 
meet half this expense. Library books must be ordered before school begins, 
so that the pupils may have the benefit of them during the school year. 

6. Heating and Ventilation. Each school building must be adequately heated 
and ventilated in one of the following ways: The system must be constructed 
and installed in accordance with the requirements of this Department as 
defined in Api)endix A of this bulletin. 

a. Steam plant. 

b. Basement furnace. 

c Patented system of room heating and ventilation, 
d. Home-made system of room heating and ventilation. 
Notb: See Appendix A for detailed tpecifications and requirements. 

7. Outhouses. For all schools not having indoor closets, the school board must 
provide and keep in good repair and in a cleanly and healthful condition two 
separate outhouses near the rear of the school grounds and concealed by 
lattice work and shrubbery. The buildings should have sufficient light and 
be supplied with sufficient toilet paper. They should be coated inside and 
outside with paint containing sand. The boys' outhouse should be provided 
with suitable urinals. 

8. School Grounds. Must be clean and present an orderly and attractive ap- 
pearance. Every effort should be put forth to beautify the school grounds 
by planting choice trees and shrubs. Care should be taken that the school 
grounds are kept free from weeds, ash piles, and other rubbish. 

9. Drinking Facilities. The water supply should be carefully safeguarded, as 
this is frequently more than any other one thing about the school a potent 
source for the spread of disease. 

A large earthen jar with tight cover and self-shutting faucet may be used. 
In this case each child should have his own drinking cup and use no other. 
The common drinking cup and water pail are prohibited by the State Board 
of Health. 

A better plan still is to provide a sanitary drinking foimtain. This does 
away entirely with the use of drinking cups and there is a less opportunity 
for the spread of contagious disease. A good gravity bubbler drinking fountain 
can be obtained for about $20 and will last indefinitely. 
10. Progress. Each school must show that it has attained a high standard of 
efficiency and has made marked improvement during the year. 

L RuKAL Schools 

Class A 

1. School Term. The school term must be not less than eight months during 
the year. 

2. Teacher. The teacher must hold a state first grade common school cer* 
tificate, or one of higher rank, from the beginning of and through the entire 
school year. 
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3. Library. Each school must have a well selected library suitable for the 
school. Books purchased under the library law must be added annually to 
the amount of at least $10. If the school purchases $10 worth of library 
books under the library law, the state will meet half the expense. 

NoTS: In all other respects the requirements for Class A are the same as for semi-graded Khooku 

Class B 

The requirements for Class B rural schools are the same as for Class A, except 
that the teacher may hold a state second grade common school certificate in 
place of a first grade. This she must have from the beginning of and through 
the entire school year. 

Class C 

The requirements for Class C Rural Schools are the same as for Class B, 
except that the school term is seven months. 

(Pages 3 to 6 inclusive, Bulletin No, 40, Minnesota Department of Public 
Instruction, January 1913) 

RULINGS OP THE STATE HIGH SCHOOL BOARD AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT OP 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

/. High Schools 

Note 1. The Board specified that the course of a high school should include 
elementary algebra, plane geometry, physiology, natural philosophy, English compo* 
sition, general history, Latin grammar and reader, two books of Cicero's Com- 
mentaries, "the writing of English in connection with the foregoing studies, with 
special reference to correct punctuation and use of capitals, also exercises in reading 
and declamation. When practicable, instruction in vocal music and drawing shall 
be added. For a full classical course an examination in the Greek grammar and 
reader will also be required, and by students taking this course, natural philosophy, 
physical geography, and physiology [not mentioned before] may be omitted." 
(Minutes of the State High School Board, April 18, 1878.) 

Note 2. The secretary is mentioned as the examiner (Minutes of the State High 
School Board, April 16, 1880) but the minutes clearly show that the different mem- 
bers of the Board, as well as several of the University faculty, were paid for acting 
in such capacity. 

Note 3. The Board required of those persons wishing to enter the high school 
examination in "orthography, reading, penmanship, arithmetic, English grammar, 
modem geography, United States History." The questions were sent out by the 
High School Board. (Minutes of the State High School Board, April 18, 1878.) 

Note 4. The Board did not put a limit upon the time which should be devoted 
to this high school work but suggested that it be not less than two years. (Minutes 
of the State High School Board, April 29, 1878) — "non-resident pupils upon ap- 
plication must be admitted without charge for tuition if they can pass the examina- 
tion prescribed." (Circular No. 1, State High School Board, 1878.) The Board 
directed that all examination questions should be made out by the state university 
and that the answers be marked by heads of the respective departments of the Uni- 
versity. (Minutes of the State High School Board, May 5, 1879.) 

On account of the lack of appropriation for one year the High School Board in 
1879 decided to select schools to be aided upon the basis of: 

1. Date of application of the school. 

2. Location of the school in the state. 
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3. Population of the districts adjoining the school. 

4. The greatest good to the state to be subserved by the appropriation. 
(Minutes, May 5, 1879.) 

There was some doubt as to the Board's right to impose such conditions. The 
Board conferred with the attorney general. (Minutes of May 12, 1879.) In his 
decision, dated May 13, the attorney general stated that the Board had no right to 
exerdse any discretionary powers but was to accept "all public graded schools" — 
"In the order of their application." (Minutes of May 13, 1879.) 

Note 5. In May 1881 the following regulations were adopted: 

1. All districts receiving aid for high schools must maintain three departments 
below the high school corresponding to the primary, intermediate, and grammar 
departments, or their full equivalent. 

2. Departments were to be graded *'in view of the attainment and ability of 
pupils, having definite courses of not less than seven years total, not less than one 
competent teacher, and a comfortable room for each department, furnished with 
suitable seats, blackboards, and other agencies of successful instruction. 

3. "There shall be a class in the high school, as the basis of state aid, consisting 
of not less than five members on the average for the term of the school year. This 
dass shall pursue a course of study prepared by the High School Board, and the 
members thereof shall declare a purpose to complete their course; and no person shall 
be admitted to this class who has not passed a satisfactory examination under the 
direction of the Board of Education of such high school; such examination to be of 
sufficient extent and thoroughness to establish the ability of the applicant to pursue 
successfully the grades of the course. Instruction may be given to this class as well 
as to the other classes of the school in studies not included in this course, provided 
that such other studies do not interfere with the successful prosecution of the 'pre- 
scribed course.* " 

4. "The teacher or teachers of this class shall furnish the High School Board 
satisfactory evidence of scholarship sufficient to teach successfully all the branches 
included in the prescribed course of study." 

5. The .school was obliged to accept non-residents into any of its departments 
if the applicant held a third grade certificate. All departments were obliged to have 
at least eight months of school. 

6. " . . . the class which is the basis of state aid shall be examined in the 
last term of each school year by the President of the University or an examiner ap- 
proved by him." 

The course of study adopted by the High School Board was: first year, arith- 
metic, elementary algebra, English grammar, geography. United States history, 
Latin grammar and reader; second year, natural philosophy, physical geography, 
elementary astronomy, general history, plane geometry, physiology, Caesar com- 
pleted, Cicero begun; third year, elementary chemistry, geometrical drawing, botany, 
ancient history, algebra to quadratic equations, solid geometry, Cicero completed, 
Vergil completed. Exercises were made obligatory in reading, writing and public 
speaking throughout the course and when practicable instruction in vocal music and 
freehand drawing. The time which the course should take was not limited except 
that it should not be less than three years. Successful completion of the above 
course, as attested by final examination of the Board, admitted to the freshman class 
of the University in the scientific course. "The schools desiring to enable pupils to 
prepare for classical courses will modify the above course as follows: 

(1) For the scientific studies of the second year substitute Greek grammar 
and reader, and 
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(2) For the scientific studies of the third year substitute Xenophon's 

Anabasis with the usual collateral." 

"The work of the third year of the course will not be exacted as a condition of 

aid until after further notice from this Board. The completion of the first two years 

will secure admission to the sub-freshman class of the University." (Minutes of 

the State High School Board, May 2, 1881.) 

NoTB 6. When a school's application was accepted the school was entitled to 
aid upon completing its organization in the following respects: 

1. The principal was to be a graduate of a college, university, advanced course 
of a normal school, or must have passed satisfactory examination in the studies 
taught in the department. 

2. All pupils received into the high schools were required to pass satisfactory 
examination under the direction of the principal or the superintendent of the school, 
in reading, fourth reader; spelling, the same; arithmetic, including operation in the 
fundamental rules, decimal fractions and compound numbers; grammar, syntax 
and etymology of Green's Introduction, or its equivalent; geography, induing a 
general knowledge of the location of the political ^visions and climate of the world, 
and also a fuller knowledge of United States History. 

3. The high school was to consist of at least twenty pupils and be provided with 
a separate room and teacher. 

4. At the dose of each term reports were to be made out by the prindpal to 
the secretary of the board as follows: 

(a) of the names of all students received, together with the standings of 

each student in the branches in which examination is required. 
<b) of the whole number attending. 

(c) of the number in each dass. 

(d) of the classes prepared for examination. 

(e) of the money expended in support of the high school departments. 
(Minutes of the High School Board, October 27, 1881.) 

Note 7. It is definitdy stated that the standings of schools was determined by 

1. The certificate of the prindpal. 

2. The "term" reports of the prindpal. 

3. The reports of the visitors. 

(Minutes of the State High School Board July 19, 1883.) 
Note 8. Pursuant to an inquiry from "the convention of superintendents and 
prindpals" the Board passed the following resolution: "That the amount of $400 
appropriated by this board imder the statute should be expended for the purposes 
named in the statute, viz: for the encouragement of higher education; that for the 
purpose it should be set apart and not used to defray the general expenses of the 
schools; that the secretary be directed to require a report of the expenditure at the 
dose of the year." (Minutes of the State High School Board, September 22, 1884.) 
Note 9. In 1885 the High Schools under the inspection of the State High School 
Board were divided into three classes: First dass, schools that met the. following 
requirements and conditions: 

1. Thoroughly organized elementary grades, pupils graded and regularly pro- 
moted, departments carefully superintended, and records kept. 

2. Thorough and complete preparation for the high school. 

3. The high schools were to be provided with apparatus for natural philosophy 
and chemistry suffident for the course of study, and properly arranged and well k^t. 

4. The course of study in the high school was to be pursued continuously in all 
years preparatory to the University. Final examinations were to be held in a0 
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subjects and "a reasonable percentage of certificates received." Graduations were 
to be made only upon the completion of the course and upon the certificate of final 
examination of the High School Board. 

5. The high school was to be provided with a Hbrary of books of reference and 
of general reading in history, biography, literature, and travel, such as was required 
by students in the pursuit of their studies and for their general information. 

The second class included all schools that were making decided progress in their 
organization, equipment, and supervision in all respects, although they had not yet 
reached the standards required for the first class. 

The third class included the schools in the "experimental stage" having the 
fdlowing general characteristics: 

1. Imperfectly graded elementary department. 

2. Preparation for high school imperfect in scholarly attainments and in com- 
mand of the elements of English in reading, composition, and arithmetic. 

3. Not adequate supply of apparatus and books. 

4. The course of study confined to the first and second years. 

The President of the University and the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
were made a committee to classify the schools annually. Schools of the third class 
were to make improvement sufficient for promotion "within a reasonable time." 
(Minutes of the State High School Board, May 16, 1885.) 

Note 10. In 1886 classification rules were changed in the following particulars: 

1. High schools of the first class were required to give final examinations only 
in those subjects required by the board. 

2. Classification of the schools hereafter was to be made for three years subject 
to revision in the discretion of the State Board. 

3. The third class of schools was required to do only two of three years of work 
prescribed by the Board. (There is no record of division of the previously named 
subjects according to the years of the course.) (Minutes of the State High School 
Board, November 17, 1886.) 

On August 26, 1889, Number I of the rules passed November 17, 1886 was 
rescinded. 

NOTB 11. "After the present scholastic year no high school shall be credited 
with an enrollment of any pupils who have not passed the preliminary examination 
in orthography, arithmetic, geography, and United States history. All others in 
the high school shall be reported as conditioned and shall not be graduated without 
having passed in these branches." " — ^all examination papers shall be first examined 
as to penmanship and orthography and any paper not deserving a mark of 65 in 
spelling shall be thrown out without further examination than spelling." (Minutes 
of the State High School Board, December 22, 1891.) 

Note 12. On May 22, 1893, the Board voted to accept state teachers' certifi- 
cates in the place of the certificates of the Board. The legislature of this year pro- 
vided for more thorough inspection of the schools. The Board at this meeting pro- 
vided formally for an inspector to act as its agent and fixed his salary at $2,000 per 
year. On June 29 following, George B. Alton was elected as Inspector of High Schools. 

Note 13. On November 18 of the same year the following recommendations 
were made by the Inspector and adopted by the Board: 

1. "That local boards be required to provide and adhere to a four-year college 
preparatory course as an essential feature of their high school work. 

2. "That boards of education be required to provide their superintendents with 
adequate office facilities, and to enable them to devote reasonable time to super- 
vision. 
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3. "That high schools of the first class be required to provide library facilities 
and to employ methods of instruction calculated to give power to use the same, in 
the study of English literature, history, and kindred subjects; also that schools of 
this class be required to provide laboratory facilities, and to employ methods of 
instruction on systematic individual laboratory work in the sciences — ^particularly 
in physics, botany and chemistry. 

4. "That schools accepted for supervision be known as 'schools under supervision/ 
and be not listed as high schools until they have been authorized to receive the special 
high school appropriation." (Minutes of the State High School Board, November 
18, 1893.) 

Note 14. On September 10, 1896 the Board voted that city superintendents 
would not be required to hold state certificates unless they were to teach classes in 
addition to performing the duties of a superintendent. 

NoTB 15. On the recommendation of Mr. Aiton the following was adopted by 
the Board: 

1. Classification into first, second, and third classes was abolished "and the 
inspector shall characterize the schools, either singly or by groups, both as to general 
efficiency and as to excellence in partictilar subjects." 

2. State examinations were made optional "except that the inspectors may 
require any school to take the regular state examinations as a part of their instruc- 
tion." (Minutes of the State High School Board, July 12, 1897.) 

Note 16. Rules and Regulations of the State High School Board. 
Organization of the Board 

1. The Governor shall act as President of the Board, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall act as Secretary, and the President of the State University 
shall act as examiner. 

2. An annual meeting of the Board shall be held in August, as soon as practicable 
after the close of the fiscal year. 

3. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Secretary. 
Application for State Aid to High Schools 

1. All applications for state aid shall be made to the Secretary of the Board 
on the official blank prepared for that purpose, and shall be made not later than 
August 1 preceding the school year for which aid is requested. 

2. All applications shall be considered at the annual meeting of the Board, and 
schools considered worthy shall be accepted for supervision. Applications shall be 
considered at special meetings only in cases where delay in making application appears 
to have a valid reason. 

3. The applications of schools accepted for supervision shall be referred to the 
high school inspector, whose duty it shall be to visit such schools during the ensuing 
school year and to submit a special report to the high school board at the next 
annual meeting. 

4. At the annual meeting following a year during which a school has been under 
supervision, the high school board, taking into consideration the report of the in- 
spector, the report of the examiner, and such other information as may be at hand, 
shall grant state aid to schools whose work and organization may appear to be satis- 
factory and to give promise of permanency. 

5. A state high school is defined as a school which has received state aid to high 
schools and which is under the supervision of the high schoc 1 board. The acceptance 
of a school for supervision shall not confer a right to the name before state aid shaU 
have been granted. 
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6. Schools whose terms of state aid have expired and which have made reappli- 
cation for aid, may be replaced on the list tmconditionally or if unfavorable conditions 
come to the knowledge of the board, such as a change of local policy or the employ- 
ment of a superintendent and instructors whose qualifications are not well known, 
the school may be accepted merely for supervision, and the question of a place on 
the list may be deferred tmtil the next annual meeting. 
CondUions Requisite for Acceptance 

The following requirements are in accord with the past experience of the board 
and are made with a view to secure conditions which render efficient work practicable 
and give promise of permanence. The increase of state aid to $800 justifies great 
care in admitting schools to the list. 

1. A comfortable building providing not less than four grade rooms below the 
high school, and high school quarters consisting of at least a main room, a large 
recitation room, a laboratory, and an office. 

2. A well organized graded school, having not less than four distinct departments 
bdow the high school, and including not less than eight years of elementary and 
grammar school instruction. 

3. A well chosen geographical library for the sixth and seventh grades. 

4. An adequate library of American history for eighth grade work. 

5. Suitable wall maps, a globe, and an unabridged dictionary for each of the 
upper grades. 

6. A liberal supply of reading material in sets for each grade. 

7. A well qualified superintendent having general charge of grading, instruction, 
discipline, and of the care of the building. 

8. A liberal schedule of salaries. It is not the policy of the high school board 
to prescribe salaries, but in the light of experience the board expresses a want of 
confidence in the ability of a school to earn the state grant of $800 without salaries 
liberal enough to secure the services of a competent superintendent and instructors 
of approved experience. Experience also demonstrates that towns having a popula- 
tion of less than 1,000 people, and an assessed valuation of less than $200,000 are 
seldom justified in undertaking the expense of supporting a state high school. 

9. Scholarly classes, well started in at least the first two years of high school 
work, with a good prospect of classes to follow in regular succession, to maintain a 
full four years' course. 

Conduct of the School 

1. Students admitted to the high school shall have satisfactorily completed the 
common school branches. 

2. Permanent records shall be kept to show where each grade pupil belongs, 
and what subjects each high school student has completed. 

3. The school shall hold sessions of not less than nine months each year. 

4. A high school shall be open, free of tuition, to all non-resident pupils, upon 
passing the examination required by law. 

5. The high school department (including grammar school students, if necessary) 
shall be placed in charge of a well qualified assistant. 

6. The superintendent of the school shall be provided with an ample recitation 
room and office, and shall have reasonable time in school hours for general super- 
vision. 

7. Boards of education shall adopt a liberal policy in making provision to supply 
the following library facilities and scientific equipment as rapidly as classes come 
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forward to need them. The amounts named represent the cost of respectable 
beginnings for small classes. 

a. Material in sets for a four years' course in high school reading, $50. 

b. A botanical or zoological outfit of tables, inexpensive dissecting micro* 
scopes, one compound microscope, dissecting instruments, glass jars and 
alcohol or formalin for preserving materials, etc., $80. 

c. Apparatus and equipment adequate to carry on a year's work in ph3rsics 
as outlined in the manual, $200. 

d. Suitable desks, chemicals, and glassware for a year's work in chemistry, 
$90. 

e. A working school library for the use of students in the preparation of 
their daily work. The amounts named below are sufficient, if expended 
with judgment, to equip the various classes fairly well. It is understood 
that none of these books are required until classes are formed that need 
them. It is better to equip the classes one or more at a time, and equip 
each thoroughly, than to scatter a small appropriation. The principal 
subjects which require assistance from a working library are: English 
Hterature, $100; general history, $100; civics, $40; political economy, $60; 
senior American history, $75; senior geography, physiography, $50; 
chemistry, $30; physics, $40; zoology, $50; botany, $75; foreign languages, 
$25, each. 

8. The board of education of each school shall issue diplomas to those students 
who shall be certified by the superintendent to have satisfactorily completed the pre- 
liminary subjects and the work covered by twelve high school credits and a four 
years' course in reading. A year's work in a subject is called a credit. 
Teachers* Qualifications 

1. The superintendent and high school instructors shall hold professional state 
certificates of the first class. These certificates are issued by the state superintendent 
of public instruction on the basis of a written examination, or upon the presentation 
of a diploma from an institution of higher learning, as provided in Section 3749 of 
the General Statutes of 1894. To obtain a professional state certificate, candidates 
must have taught with success in the state for at least one year. All candidates 
not graduates of a full four years' college course adjudged equal to that of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota may obtain the professional certificate by examination only. Ex- 
aminations under the direction of the state superintendent of public instruction are 
held by an examining board twice a year, at the State University near the dose of 
the University summer school, in August, and again at the Capitol in St. Paul during 
the Christmas holidays. As stated in rule three this regulation does not apply to 
superintendents and high school instructors who have had successful experience in 
state high schools previous to the adoption of these regulations. Professional cer- 
tificates from other states are not accepted. 

2. Candidates who have passed the required examinations or who hold a college 
diploma as above defined, but who are debarred from obtaining state certificates 
only by want of experience or shortness of residence may have their diploma or record 
of examinations endorsed for one year by the secretary of the High School Board. 
Candidates thus debarred from obtaining a professional state certificate and desiring 
the endorsement of the secretary of the High School Board for a year must submit 
therewith a legal certificate or license issued by local authority. 

3. Before entering into contract or paying salaries, boards of education shall 
require the superintendent and high school instructors to have their state certificates 
or diplomas or records endorsed by the secretary of the high school board with the 
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words, "valid for state high schools." Boards failing to comply with this regulation 
shall, at the discretion of the high school board, forfeit their claim to state aid, provided, 
however, that nothing in these rules shall operate to disqualify a present instructor, 
of known scholarship and successful experience in high school work from continuing 
to hold a position in a state high school. 
State Examinations 

1. State high school board examinations are offered to all schools in the state 
twice a year, beginning on the last Monday in January and the last Monday in May. 
(Not all subjects are offered at the mid-year examination.) 

2. Ungraded schools arrange for examinations through their county superin- 
tendents. All other schools apply to the examiner of the state high school board for 
questions on blanks prepared by him for that purpose. 

3. All examinations must be conducted in strict compliance with the rules of 
the examiner. 

4. Examinations are optional for all schools, except that the inspectors may 
require examinations as part of their inspection. 

By order of the State High School Board 

J. H. Lewis, Secretary 
Department of Public Instruction. 
St. Paul, August 8, 1899. 

NoTB 17. "After 1903-4 no teacher will be accepted by the State High School 
Board as qualified to teach in such schools (specially aided high or graded) who has 
not at least a second grade state certificate, and no teacher shall be deemed qualified 
to teach above the sixth grade in such schools who has not at least a first grade state 
certificate." (Minutes of the State High School Board, August 23, 1902.) 

Note 18. The High School Board allowed permits to be granted by the state 
superintendent to expert teachers to teach their specialties. (Minutes of the State 
High School Board, March, 1903.) 

Note 19. By reason of a communication of August 21, 1903 from the attorney 
general the president of the Normal School Board was declared a member of the 
State High School Board, under Section 6, Chapter 86, Laws of 1895. (Minutes 
of the State High School Board, October 29, 1903.) 

Note 20. "Resolved that first, after this year, no credit be given in the state- 
aided high schools for the cost of fuel; and second, that the boards of education be 
required to provide at least one high school instructor for each thirty students or 
major fraction thereof." (Minutes of the State High School Board, May 14, 1904.) 
Note 21. On August 22; 1904 when special aid was distributed, out of the total 
of 151 high schools aided, eleven were allowed the state funds on the basis as stipu- 
lated by the rule of the preceding May, prorating their receipts to their expendi- 
tures. "Schools under the supervision of the State High School Board are required 
to employ teachers for primary grades who have had at least an elementary course 
in a state normal school or in professional training schools of rank equal to a normal 
school. This rule does not apply to teachers now at work in the primary grades of 
the schools, but is intended to regulate the employment of new teachers for such 
grades." (Minutes of the State High School Board, November 21, 1904.) 

Note 22. "A graduate from the advanced course of Minnesota state normal 
school shall be accepted as superintendent of a state high school on the recommenda- 
tion of the president of the normal school from which the student is graduated, the 
inspector of high schools, and the inspector of graded schools, provided that this 
recommendation is to be given only on satisfactory evidence that the applicant has 
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attained high standing as supervisor and instructor." (Minutes of the State High 
School Board, April 21, 1905.) 

Note 23. Inspectors were instructed to report to the High School Board concern- 
ing the heating and ventilation of each school visited by them and request improve- 
ments where the same were fotmd to be manifestly deficient. (Minutes of the State 
High School Board, December 11, 1905.) 

NoTB 24. Upon the recommendation of the state high school inspector the 
Board voted that after the school year 1909-10 the minimum salary of the superin- 
tendents should be $1,000. (Minutes of the State High School Board, April 28, 1909.) 

Note 25. On the recommendation of the state high school inspector, the follow- 
ing rule was adopted: "Every school shall employ at least two teachers in addition 
to the superintendent, who shall give their full time to high school work. (Minutes 
of the State High School Board« August 20, 1909.) 

Note 26. Beginning September 1912, high school districts were obliged to pay 
their superintendent not less than $1,200 annually. (Minutes of the State High 
School Board, January 22, 1901.) 

Note 27. After September 1912 the following rules were to be null and void: 
"Teachers in grades from the second to the sixth, inclusive, shall hold at least second 
grade certificates, teachers of seventh and eighth grades shall hold at least first grade 
certificates." In place of the above the following was to take effect September 1, 
1912: "Teachers of the second to the eighth grade, inclusive, shall hold at least 
first grade state certificates." (Minutes of the State High School Board, April 2, 
1910.) 

Note 28. "Resolved that the valuation and population of school districts which 
associate with a high or graded school under the Putnam Act shall be counted 
toward the valuation and population required by the rule of the High School Board 
for high and graded schools." (Minutes of the State High School Board, November 
4, 1910.) 

Note 29. On August 10, 1911 the requirement that a high school district have 
not less than 1,000 population was repealed. 

Note 30. "Beginning with the school year 1912-13 no superintendent shall be 
employed in connection with a high school who has not had at least two years' ex- 
perience as a teacher of graded work or in rural schools, or in supervising grade work. 
This rule shall not affect the reappointment of present superintendents." (Minutes 
of the State High School Board, October 25, 1911.) 

Note 31. "In schools seeking to earn $2,500 industrial aid the director of agri- 
culture shall give his entire time to agriculture and extension work; in schools seeking 
to earn $1,000, the director of agriculture shall give his entire time to agriculture and 
extension work, except that additional subjects, 'particularly those relating to agri- 
culture' may be authorized by the state inspector." (Minutes of the State High 
School Board, April 13, 1912.) 

//. Graded Schools 

Note 32. Regulations for graded schools to receive $200 aid. 

1. Applications considered in the order of their receipt. 

2. Nine months session. 

3. Each school to have not less than three "full-sized, cheerful, well-kept rooms." 

4. Well organized graded school, having not less than three distinct departments. 

5. Each school to pursue a course of study corresponding essentially to the 
graded course in the high school manual. 
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6. Upper or grammar school department to be open, free of tuition, to non- 
resident pupils, subject to regular entrance examinations at the discretion of the prin- 
cipal. 

7. Each school to be "supplied with maps, dictionary, a globe, charts, primary 
material, and supplementary reading befitting an intelligent, progressive manage- 
nent. 

8. "The school shall build up a library well supplied with books for the study 
of geography and American History." 

9. It shall annually present a class, properly prepared for examination in the 
common branches. 

10. "The annual apportionment of $200 shall be voted by this Board at the end 
of the school year upon evidence of satisfactory work." 

11. "The principal shall hold a special certificate granted by the High School 
Board, which in addition to promise of professional success will require one of the 
fdlowing in evidence of scholarship : 

a. a diploma of a reputable university or college. 

b. the advanced diploma of a state normal school. 

c. the diploma of a high school known for scholarship and giving a full 
four years* course. 

d. a creditable examination in the common branches and such academic 
branches as may be required by this Board. (Minutes of the State High 
School Board, May 1895). 

Note 33. A. W. Rankin was appointed Graded School Inspector. (Minutes of 
the State High School Board, August 8, 1896.) 

Note 34. The Board passed a resolution to the effect that "Graded schools 
receiving $200 must maintain three departments throughout the year." (Minutes 
of the State High School Board, February 5, 1896.) 

Note 35. It was directed that the principals of graded schools must hold a 
special certificate of the High School Board "issued to applicants of high character 
and successftil experience," otherwise the requirements for such principals were the 
same as those designated May 3, 1895, except that at this time the Board reserved 
the right to issue a permit to an applicant eligible except for experience, and no more 
special certificates were to be issued. (Minutes of the State High School Board, 
August 17, 1896.) 

Note 36. See the minutes of August 23, 1902, under High Schools. 

Note 37. "Graded schools after July 31, 1903 must pay principals not less than 
seventy-five dollars per month and grade teachers not less than forty dollars." 
(Minutes of the State High School Board, May 13, 1903.) 

Note 38. See Minutes of November 21, 1904 under High Schools. 

Note 39. See Minutes of December 11, 1905 under High Schools. 

Note 40. On August 20, 1907 a new set of rules governing the requirements for 
graded schools was adopted. 

Ventilation — School buildings must be provided with a system of ventilation 
which shall meet the approval of the State Board of Health. 

Equipment — Each school shall have: 

1. Necessary wall maps, charts, and globes for work in history and 
geography. 

2. At least one set of supplementary readers for each grade. 

3. An International dictionary, or its equivalent, and several copies of 
small dictionaries for use in intermediate and grammar grades. 
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Qualifications of Teachers'. 

1. No teacher who has not been graduated from a course affording special 
training in primary work shall be qualified to teach a primary room in 
any graded school. 

2. Teachers in grades from the second to the sixth, inclusive, shall hold at 
least second grade certificates. 

3. Teachers of the seventh and eighth grades shall hold at least a first grade 
state certificate. 

4. The principal of a graded school is required to hold a professional state 
certificate, or a diploma from the advanced course of a Minnesota state 
normal school, or of a reputable -college or university, or a diploma of 
an equal rank from a state normal school outside of Minnesota, which 
diploma must first be endorsed by the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion before it is valid. 

5. A limited certificate is not valid in any graded school. 

6. Before entering into contracts or paying salaries, school boards in districts 
maintaining state graded schools shall require the principal and teachers 
to present their certificates for inspection and record to the derk of the 
8cho(^ board. 

Teachers* Salaries z 

No principal of a graded school shall receive less than seventy-five dollars 
a month for his services as principal and no teacher less than forty dollars 
a month. 

Removal from List: 

Schools failing to comply with the above requirements or neglecting to 
maintain a satisfactory standard of efficiency may be dropped from the 
list. It shall be the duty of the inspector to warn the derk or other 
officer of the school board of such possible action. 

By order of the State High School Board. 

J. W. Olsen, Secretary 
Department of Public Instruction, 
St. Paul, August 20, 1907. 

Note 41. On April 28, 1909 the following rules were passed by the High School 
Board concerning graded schools receiving $500 spedal grant for high school work: 

1. A suitable building of not less than six rooms, induding a laboratory, shall 
be provided. 

2. Not less than six teachers shall be employed during the entire year for which 
aid is granted. 

3. The prindpal shall be provided with ample redtation room and office, and 
shall have reasonable time in school hours for general supervision. 

4. The assistant prindpal shall be in charge of the high school department, 
induding grammar school students seated in the room. 

5. The assistant principal must hold a state professional certificate, or a diploma 
from the advanced course of a state normal school or of a reputable college or uni- 
versity. 

6. The salary of the prindpal shall not be less than ninety dollars a month. 

7. Not less than twenty pupils shall be enrolled in the high school department. 

8. Not less than two years of high school work of such character that it will 
admit students to the third year of any state high school shall be maintained. 

In the report of the state inspector of graded schools for 1910 equipment is de- 
scribed more in detail . 
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1. That for work in geography each school be supplied with a globe, preferably 
one suspended from the ceiling and not less than eighteen inches in diameter, and the 
following maps: the world on Mercator's Projection, the Eastern and Western Hemi- 
^heres, the United States, North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, Minnesota. The three first named ought to be a larger size than the 
remaining seven. 

2. That for work in United States history each school be provided with a large 
outline map of the United States painted on slated cloth. With the aid of colored 
crayons very effective use can be made of this map. 

3. That the supplementary reading be made up wholly of books not arranged in 
series for grades. 

4. That one International dictionary, or its equivalent, be considered sufficient 
for a school of six departments or less. 

5. That pupils be encouraged to purchase their own small dictionaries after they 
have been admitted to the fourth grade, and that, in places where it is considered 
inadvisable to make this requirement, the school board furnish one dictionary for 
every four pupils above the third grade. 

NoTB 42. On January 22, 1910 the Board passed a ruling that graded schools 
with high school departments should pay their principal not less than $900 annually. 

Note 43. On August 10, 1911 the number of students required in high school 
departments of graded schools was changed from twenty to fifteen. 

III. Rural Schools 

Note 44. The writer has been tmable to secure or find reprints of the rules of 
the Department of Public Instruction governing state aid to rural schools previous 
to 1909. 

A pamphlet entitled "Special Aid to Semi-graded and Rural schools — Depart- 
nwnt of Public Instruction, Minnesota, May 20, 1909," is reproduced here in toto. 

SPECIAL STATE AID 
TO 
SEMI-GRADED AND RURAL SCHOOLS 

RuLSs Governing Sbmi-cradkd and First- and Sbcond-Class Rural Schools 

Applying for State Aid 
In effect August 1, 1909 

^mi-graded Schools 

To be entitled to special state aid of $300 as a semi-graded school, the law and 
i^ulations of this department require: 

1. School must have maintained, in each of the two departments, for the full 
period of eight months during the year. 

2. The principal must hold a first grade common school certificate, its equiva- 
lent, or one of higher rank, during the entire school year. The other teachers must 
hold at least second grade common school certificates. Limited certificates, and 
county third grade certificates are not sufficient. 

Unless school officers are themselves thoroughly familiar with the rules relating 
to certificates, they should confer with their county superintendent. 

3. The school building and each room must be clean and well kept. Proper 
PROVISION MUST BE MADE FOR HEATING AND VENTILATING in accordance with in- 
structions in closing portion of this pamphlet. 
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4. The district must have a suitable school building, outhouses, library, and 
apparatus necessary for doing efficient work. 

5. The school must be provided with sufficient blackboard, slate preferred, and 
a Webster's International, an Unabridged Standard, or a Century Dictionary. It 
must have at least one complete set of supplementary readers for each grade or class 
in addition to the regtilar readers used, and a well selected library, to which there 
must yearly be made additions to the amount of at least $15. 

If the district purchases $15 worth of library books under the library law, the 
state will meet half the expense. The books must be ordered early in the school 
year and not later than January 1st, so that the pupils may have the benefit of them 
during most of the school year. 

6. The application of each school must show that it has maintained its standard 
of efficiency in both work and equipment, and that some improvement has been made 
during the year. The school grounds must be kept neat and dean, and present an 
orderly and attractive appearance. Each building should have two outhouses 
properly built and cared for, some distance apart. Where co nditions seem to demand 
it, these may be built together, provided they are separated by a strong wall, imper- 
vious to sound, and the approaches are separated by a tight board fence at least eight 
feet high. Outhouse conditions not complying with these rules must be cured at 

ONCE. 

7. The school must have an aggregate attendance of at least 3,200 days. 
Rural Schools, First and Second Class 

Schools employing first grade teacher and applying for the $150 state aid will be 
known as first class rural schools; those employing a second grade teacher and 
applying for the $100 aid will be known as second class rural schools. 

To be entitled to special state aid as a rural school of the first or second class 
the law and the regulations of this department require that: 

8. School must have been maintained for the full period of eight months during 
the year. 

9. The teacher in a school of the first class must have held a first grade com- 
mon school certificate, its equivalent, or one of higher rank, from the beginning of 
and through the school year. In one of the second class the teacher must in 
like manner, have held a second grade common school certificate. A limited certif- 
icate does not meet the requirements of law. 

Unless school officers are thoroughly familiar with the rules relating to certificates, 
they should confer with their county superintendent. 

10. For both classes of rural schools the district must have a suitable building, 
outhouses, a library, and apparatus necessary for doing efficient work. 

For rural schools of the first and the second class this department makes the 
same requirement it makes of semi-graded, the school building and its equipment, 
heating, ventilating, blackboards, sets of supplementary readers and dictionaries. 
Books to the amount of $10 must be added to the library yearly. The rule regarding 
outhouses will be strictly enforced, and is the same as for semi-graded schools. 

Aid will not be granted to either class of rural schools in which the 

aggregate attendance is less than 1,600 DAYS. 

Teachers* Certificates 

11. It will be observed that the certificates required of the teacher in each state- 
aided school is a state certificate of either the first or the second grade. A limited 
certificate or a county third grade certificate will not be sufficient for any teacher ifl 
any department of a semi-graded, or in a first or second class rural school receiving 
special state aid. 
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A^icaiicn and Award 

12. Under the provisions of Chapter 142, Laws of 1905, this special aid will be 
paid to the various school districts by the County Treasurer, after October 1st in 
the same manner as other school ftmds. 

County Superintendents are required by law to make recommendation of dis- 
tricts for this aid. The department must rely very largely upon the intelligence, 
discrimination and judgment of the superintendents. An application should 

NOT BE FORWARDED, OR DISTRICT RECOMMENDED UNLESS THE SUPERINTENDENT IS 
FULLY SATISFIED THAT THE DISTRICT HAS COMPLIED WITH BOTH THE SPIRIT AND THE 
LETTER OF THE LAW, AND WITH THE REQUIREMENTS OF THIS DEPARTMENT. 

The State Superintendent apportions the aid awarded to each school that has 
fnliy complied with the law; but if the amount available under this act be not suf- 
ficient to apportion the full amotmt to each school entitled to receive aid, it will be 
divided pro rata. 

The Coimty Superintendent will please observe that we prefer to have all the 
applications from his coimty at one time, and that they must reach this office before 
August 15th. 

Heaiing and Ventilating of One^ and Two-Room Schoolhouses As Required for Special 
State Aid. 

Supplementary to Bulletin No. 15, this information is intended to make clear 
the attitude of the state department on various questions that have been raised 
by county superintendents and school officers relative to the heating and ventilating 
of school buildings. It aims to state the essential requirements as definitely and as 
briefly as possible. 
Siooe Heaiing with Home-made Ventilating System 

13. The chimney shall be at least 20x20 inches clear on the inside, throughout 
its entire length. This is the standard size for a room in which the average attendance 
does not exceed 30. It should be set into the side of the building so that only one 
side of it is exposed, and should extend at least 25 feet above the level of the floor, 
and at least 4 feet above the highest portion of the roof. 

Inside the chimney shall be a stack, 8 inches in diameter, made of No. 16-gauge 
steel. This stack shall rest on the floor of the chimney for support, shall be held in 
place by side braces, and shall extend two feet above the chimney top. The smoke 
shall enter the stack at the usual smoke-pipe height. Proper provision for removal 
of the soot is to be made in the lower part of the stack. 
Ventilation 

14. The foul air shall be drawn into the chimney through a register at the floor. 
Two registers are preferable. The lower edge of each shall be level with the floor, 
and the top not more than 14 inches above it. The total area of the registers used 
is to be one quarter greater than that of the chimney flue. 

Stove 

15. The stove shall be surrounded by a shield or casing standing at least 6 inches 
away from it and not less than 12 inches above the floor. 

Shield 

16. This is to be built of Russian iron, or polished or plated steel, with a lining 
of asbestos, and an inside lining of corrugated tin, to make it as nearly as possible 
radiation-proof. 

Fresh Air 

17. The fresh-air intake shall have an area as great at least as that of the foul- 
air flue, exclusive of the smoke stack. It must not diminish in size toward the inside. 
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It must so enter the space between shield and stove as to insure that the fresh air 
will be thoroughly warmed before it finds its way into the room. 

It has been proved that a fresh-air register under the stove does not do the work 
intended, and this would not, therefore, be accepted as meeting the requirements. 
Such registers tend to spread cold air over the floor before it is heated. (See Bulletin 
No. 15, pages 9 and 10.) 
Furnace Heating and Venlilaiing of a One- Room Schoolhouse 

18. The requirements in this case as to chimney, smokestack, and fresh-air 
intake are the same as those laid down regarding a home-made ventilating system. 

Where more rooms than one are to be heated, there must be a corresponding 
increase in the measurements indicated for ventilation purposes. The heat should 
be carried from furnace to schoolroom, either by means of a galvanized duct leading 
up through a partition wall, if possible, or through a separate flue in the chimney. 
The heat should enter the room about 7 feet from the floor — in no case through reg- 
isters in the floor. (See Bulletin No. 15, Pages 10 and 11.) 
Patent System Heating and Ventilating of a One-Room Schoolhouse 

19. The chimney shall be not less than 12x16 inches clear on the inside through- 
out its entire length, and tmobstructed in any part of it. 

The foul-air ventilator leading into the chimney shall be at least the equivalent 
of 12 inches in diameter. 

The fresh-air intake shall be as large, at least, as the foul-air ventilator, and 
preferably larger. The stove shield and the fresh-air devices must meet the re- 
quirements set forth for a home-made system in these partictdars. 
Explanatory Statement 

20. Heating and ventilating systems that entail the use of a double-flue chim- 
ney, one compartment of which acts as a foul-air ventilator, have proved inade- 
quate and tmsatisfactory, and will not be accepted after the present school year, 
except as explained in Rule 21 of this pamphlet. 

A shield that rests on the floor, and a fresh-air register that opens under the 
stove, have also proved inadequate and tmsatisfactory, and will in no case hereafter 
be accepted. 

Systems that have foul-air ventilators unheated or smaller than the requirements 
demand will not be accepted. 

21. A building having a heating and ventilating system installed in accordance 
with the provisions of Bulletin No. 3, issued by this department in 1904 (with chimney 
not less than 16x24 inches clear on the inside, or the equivalent of it) will not be 
required to change the plans or system for a continuance of the aid so long as the 
system and the chimney are in good usable and working order. 

Previous to the issuance of Bulletin No. 15 in May 1908, the department ac- 
cepted, as meeting the state aid requirements, a patented system with a fresh-air 
intake and foul-air ventilator the equivalent of 10 inches in diameter; and districts 
which had such a system installed before that time will not be debarred by it from 
still receiving aid while the chimney and the system continue in good working order. 

It is not the purpose to require frequent or unnecessary changes in heating and 
ventilating systems. The department will recognize any practical and workable 
system heretofore in use, which complied with the requirements as they existed at 
the time it was installed. 
General Suggestions 

22. Means of Heating. Stoves of the round-oak type with flrepots 20 to 24 
inches in diameter — according to the size of the room — ^are well suited for ventila- 
tion purposes. Box stoves are unsightly and unsatisfactory; their use should be 
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abandoned as soon as possible. Base-burners are not adapted for ventilation systems, 
and should not be used. 

Placing of Chimney. Whenever practicable, the chimney should be in the same 
end of the building as the entrance. This makes it possible to have the heater near 
the door, convenient for the bringing in of fuel and the carrying out of ashes, and also 
serves as a means of checking cold drafts occasioned by the opening of the door. 

Cost. School boards should bear in mind that the installation of a proper 
system of heating and ventilation is a permanent improvement, as well as a funda- 
mental requisite for a successful school. It is usually economy in the end to pay a 
little more for something that is right than to try to get along with makeshifts. 
Before putting in a new and untried system of heating and ventilating, or making 
any changes in a system already installed, school boards are urgently advised to confer 
with their county superintendent. 

C. G. SCHULZ, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

NoTB 45. Copies of further regulations have not been found up to a circtdar 
letter issued by the State Superintendent, dated November 8, 1912. The stipula- 
tions governing state aid in this circular are: 

"Your attention is directed to one additional requirement for the receiving of 
state aid in semi-graded and in rural schools of Classes A, B, and C. 

*(h) Primary Material. Ample material for seat work in primary grades 
must be provided — at least $10 for each school.* 

It is desirable that this rule should effect the provision of this material in the 
schools during the present school year. Beginning with the school year 1913-14, 
the rule will be uniformly enforced." 

IV, Industrial Departments 

Note 46. A. Each school must be listed by the State High School Board before 
it begins work. 

B. The equipment shall include at least: 

1. One shop. 

2. One room for domestic science exclusively. 

3. One class room. 

4. One laboratory. 

5. Farm buildings sufficient to shelter seeds, tools, and children in case the 
plot is removed from the school building. 

C. Instructors required: 

1. The corps shall include not less than three special instructors, one having 
had training in agriculture, one in shop work, and one in domestic science. 

2. In case of a rural consolidated school one of these instructors may be the 
principal. 

3. In addition to a legal certificate, each special instructor shall hold a 
diploma from a reputable school of agriculture, a technical school, or a 
permit from the secretary of the High School Board. 

D. In reckoning aid, credit shall be given for: 

1. Salaries of special instructors— in case part time is devoted to the work 
corresponding credit shall be given. 

2. Equipment, including tools and apparatus. 

3. Supplies, including seeds. 

4. Labor and team work. 
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5. Reference books. . 

6. Extension work in niral schools. 

E. No part of the fund may be expended in purchasing ground or in erecting 
buildings. (Minutes of the Sute High School Board, April 28, 1909). 
On May 4, 1909 the following rules were added: 

1. That the farm building shall contain a suitable office room for the person 
in charge of the agricultural work and a suitable recitation room. 

2. That the inspectors and the State Superintendent be directed to prepare 
suitable courses of study for the work in schools designated under the 
Putnam act. 

Note 47. The regulations of the State High School Board for schocds maintain- 
ing special departments authorized by the law of 1911 are set forth in Circular No. 3, 
1911, of the Department of Public Education. 

KEGULATIONS 
OF THE 
STATE HIGH SCHOOL BOARD 

Pos ScBooLS M AurxAiraxG A l>wrAMJMMXT or AcxicuLTUKS AMD A Dbpaaucbct or Home 

Economics ok Majcual Tkaikdcg 
In Accokdaxcs with Chaptka 91. Laws or 1911 

ClRCLXAR No. 3, 1911 

(Chapter 91, Laws of 1911) 

Section 1. Any High School or Graded School which shall maintain such a 
course as the High School Board of this State shall prescribe in Agriculture and 
either in Home Economics or in Manual Training, shall receive annually in addition 
to other aid the sum of One Thousand ($1,000) Dollars for maintaining such in- 
dustrial courses, to be paid from the appropriations made for State aid to High and 
Graded Schools. 

Sec. 2. This aid shall not be paid to any school receiving aid under any other 
act, for the maintenance of industrial courses. 

The following rules apply to high and graded schools alike: 

1. Applications for the aid ($1,000) are made before the first day of August to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction on the blank form prepared for the purpose. 

2. The consent of the High School Board shall be obtained before the depart- 
ments are established and the work is undertaken. 

3. The annual award — which is made at the regular August meeting of the 
board — will be based on satisfactory work in agriculture and home economics, or in 
agriculture and manual training, during the preceding school year. 

4. The industrial courses authorized by this law and covered by these rules 
shall be maintained throughout the school year, and shall be free of tuition to all 
applicants, except that the tuition of non-resident pupils is chargeable against the 
school district to which such pupils belong. 

5. In addition to the longer course, each school shall offer a free winter short 
course of not less than three months. 

6. Instructors. Each instructor in agrictilttu^, sewing, cooking, or mAnn^l 
training shall have had adequate training in a technical school. The instructor in 
agriculture shall be a graduate of an agricultural college, or shall have had technical 
training equivalent to that of a graduate of such institution. Each of these in- 
structors shall, before a contract is made, sectu^ from the Superintendent of PuUic 
Instruction a special industrial certificate, issued only on the recommendation of 
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persons in a position to know the qualifications of the candidate, and upon the en- 
dorsement of the state inspector. 

The superintendent or the principal of a school having not to exceed five grade 
teachers may teach one industrial subject. In such case he must have the quali- 
fications and hold the certificate required for an industrial teacher. 

The instructor in agriculture may direct manual training. The work in home 
economics may be divided between two instructors, one for sewing and the other for 
cooking. A regular high school or grade teacher may devote part time to sewing or 
to oooldng, provided she possess the qualifications and hold the certificate necessary 
for an industrial teacher. 

7. Courses. Home economics shall be held to include both cooking and sewing. 
A room is here defined as one having not less than 700 square feet of floor space, and 
properly lighted and ventilated. 

Sewing. An adequate outfit shall be provided, including cutting tables, one or 
more sewing machines, material suitable for patterns, the materials required for 
exercises, and ?uch implements as are required in the usual sewing room. 

Cooking. A special room shall be fitted up with tables, cooking utensils, table 
service, cupboards, and conveniences for storing kitchen supplies. 

Manual training, A special room shall be provided with benches and the 
necessary tools. Material for exercises shall be supplied free of charge. Lumber 
for articles taken home may be charged for at cost. 

Agriculture. The instructor shall have a room exclusively for his work. He 
shall be provided with laboratory facilities, and shall have not less than a continuous 
half day for agriculture work. He shall make a close study of local conditions, and 
attend markets, horticultural meetings, meetings of creamery and stock-breeding 
and other associations, and such other gatherings as afford opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of farmers. 

The work in agriculture shall include: 

a. A course based on textbooks, bulletins, and lectures. 

b. A laboratory course, including physical examination of soils, prepara- 
tion of weed-seed cases, testing of seeds, testing for butter-fat, grain 
judging, stock judging, etc. 

c. Special work along some line of local interest, such as dairying, com 
breeding, small grain, potatoes, fruit, pieat products, poultry, etc. The 
school shall not only maintain a standard of general efficiency, but shall 
develop strength in a chosen specialty. 

d. The organization of institute work in coSperation with the extension 
division of the college of agriculture of the state university. 

e. A winter short course. 

If the work be done satisfactorily, two periods given daily to an industrial 
subject or subjects shall count as a credit. 

May 1, 1911. 

C. G. SCHULZ, 

State Superintendent and Secretary of 
the High School Board, 

Circular No. 7, 1912 

Superintendents, Principals, and School Boards: 

Your attention is directed to the questions referred to in this circular that relate 
to Industrial departments in high schools and graded schools. 
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At its annual meeting on August 1st, the High School Board adopted these 
regulations: 

Regulations of the High School Board Relating to 
Industrial Training Departments 

School Plot 

The board of each high and graded school which receives the special award for 
agricultural work, and which inain tains a school farm, must keep its plot or field free 
of weeds, and in a state proper for cultivation and for demonstration purposes. 
Compliance with this rule will be taken into consideration by the High School Board 
in making the award. 
Employment of Agricultural Director 

High and Graded schools which receive the special award for agricultural work 
and instruction are required, beginning with the present school year, to employ the 
agricultural director for the full calendar year of twelve months, that he may render 
efficient and useful service in this special line to his school and community. The 
year of employment will begin August 1st. 
Tuition 

High and Graded schools receiving the special award for industrial work, which 
charge tuition for the enrollment of non-resident pupils in the industrial department, 
are required to make monthly statements to the home district, of the number of 
pupils enrolled, the number of days' attendance, and the amount of tuition charged 
against the district for the month. 

It is a matter of importance for the schools which maintain an industrial 
department, and which collect tuition from the rural schools tributary to them, on 
account of enrollment of non-resident students, that no misunderstanding or ill-will 
should grow from these relations. The High School Board asks that the school 
board and superintendent in each central school handle this situation in a systematic 
and businesslike way. To this end, it requests them to give notice to the clerks of 
the rural schools upon the enrollment of each new student from the respective districts 
and to send monthly statements of the tuition charged. To facilitate this work, 
sample blanks have been prepared and are here sent you, so that each school may 
provide itself with a supply of them. 
Department of Industrial Education 

To provide for the training of teachers of agriculture, the High School Board, 
in conjunction with the Board of Regents of the University, has employed Mr. A. V. 
Storm, formerly of the State College at Ames, Iowa, to take charge of a department 
in the College of Agriculture to be known as the Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation. The work of Mr. Storm begins with the opening of the present school year. 
He will spend at least half of his time during the year visiting schools In which agri- 
cultural departments are maintained that receive state aid. His visits to the schools 
will be to study agricultural education in Minnesota, with a view to training teach- 
ers for this service. 
High School Board Examinations — Dates for jqij 

January 20 and 2 1 — in certain half-year High School subjects. 

January 24 and 25 — in Grammar grade subjects. 

May 26 to 29 inclusive — in both Grammar grade and High School subjects. 

August 20, 1912. C. G. Schulz, 

Superintendent, 
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Herewith are presented three of the five tables as published in the final brief 
report of the CommissioD.' The fifth table has already been included in the chap- 
ter on Rural Schools. The following matter is reproduced nithout change from 
pages 28-31, inclusive, of the report. 
EnroUment in: 

High school districts 196,752 — 43.8 per cent 

Graded school districts 34,223 — 7.8 per cent 

Rural school districts 218,007 — 48.4 per cent 

Auendante: 

Total days attendance in high school districts 30,571,941 — 53 per cent 

Total days attendance in graded school districts 5,131,076 — 8.9 per cent 

Total days attendance in rural school districts 21,865,741 — 3S.I per cent 

TABLE I 
Relation of Valuation and Taxation to Cost of Instruction 
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TABLE II 

Relation op Statb Support to Total Cost op Maintenance 

(State support is the sum of annual aid and apportionment) 
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TABLE III 
Attendance and Salaries 
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LAWS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF 1915 

Laws of 1915 Minnesota 
Chapter 238 

Consolidation of School Districts 

Sbc. 1. Two or more school districts of any kind may consolidate either by 
the formation of a new district or by the annexation of one or more districts or un- 
organixed territory to an existing district in which is maintained a state graded, 
semi-graded, or high school as hereinafter provided. 

A district so formed by consolidation or annexation shall be known as a con- 
sofidated school district. Before any steps are taken to organize a consolidated 
school district, the superintendent of the county in which the major portion of terri- 
tory is situated, from which it is proposed to form a consolidated school district, 
shall cause a plat to be made showing the size and boundaries of the new district, 
the location of school houses in the several districts, the location of other adjoining 
school districts and of school houses therein, and the assessed valuation of property 
in the proposed district, together with such information as may be of essential value, 
and submit the same to the superintendent of education who shall approve, modify, 
or reject the plan so proposed, and certify his conclusions to the county superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Sec. 2. To receive state aid as a consolidated school of Class A or Class B, 
as defined in this act, the consolidated districts must contain not less than twelve 
lections; provided, however, that when any consolidated school district shall have 
attained a valuation of $200,000 and not exceeding $1,000,000, and contains within 
its borders an incorporated village which consolidated district contains but ten sec- 
tions, such consolidated district shall have all the rights and privileges of a consoli- 
dated school district. Any existing school district having the area and meeting the 
requirements specified in this act, shall have the rights and privileges of a consoli- 
dated school district. 

Sec. 3. After approval by the superintendent of education of the plan for the 
formation of a consolidated school district, and upon presentation to the county 
superintendent of a petition signed and acknowledged by at least twenty-five (25) 
per cent of the resident freeholders of each school district or area affected, qualified 
to vote at school meetings, asking for the formation of a consolidated school dis- 
trict in accordance with the plans approved by the superintendent of education, 
the county superintendent shall, within ten days, cause ten days' posted notice to 
be given in each district affected, and one week's published notice, if there be a news- 
paper published in such district, of an election or special meeting to be held within 
the proposed district, at a time and place specified in such notice, to vote upon the 
question of consolidation. 

Sec. 4. At such meeting the electors shall elect from their number a chairman 
and clerk who shall be the officers of the meeting. The chairman shall appoint two 
tellers, and the meeting and election shall be conducted as are annual meetings in 
common and independent districts. The vote at such election or meeting shall be 
by ballot, which shall read: 'Tor Consolidation," or "Against Consolidation." The 
officers at such meeting or election shall, within ten days thereafter certify the result 
of the vote to the superintendent of the county in which such district mainly lies. 
If a majority of the votes cast be for consolidation, the county superintendent within 
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ten days thereafter shall make proper orders to give effect to such vote, and shall 
thereafter transmit a copy thereof to the auditor of each county in which any part 
of any district affected lies, and to the derk of each district affected, and also to the 
superintendent of education. If the order be for the formation of a new district, 
it shall specify the number of such district. The county superintendent shall also 
cause ten days' posted notice, and one week's published notice, if there be a news- 
paper published in such district, to be given of a meeting to elect officers of the newly 
formed consolidated school district; provided, that the board of a consolidated school 
district shall form, and after the formation of the consolidated district, have all the 
powers, privileges, and duties now conferred by law upon boards of independent 
districts. After the formation of any consolidated school district, appeal may be 
taken as now provided by law in connection with the formation of other school dis- 
tricts. Nothing in this act shall be construed to transfer the liability of existing 
indebtedness from the district or territory against which it was originally incurred. 

Sec. 5. In like manner, one or more school districts may be consolidated with 
an existing district in which is maintained a state high or graded, or semi-graded 
school in a district containing an incorporated village, in which case the school board 
of the district maintaining a state high or graded, or semi-graded school in a district 
containing an incorporated village, shall continue to be the board governing the 
consolidated school district, xmtil the next annual school election, when successors 
to the members whose terms then expire shall be elected by the legally qualified voters 
of the consolidated school district; provided, however, that in the case of consoli- 
dation with a school district in which there is maintained a state high or graded, or 
a semi-graded school in a district containing an incorporated village, consolidation 
shall be effected by vote of the rural school districts only in the manner provided 
under this act, and by the approval of such consolidation of the rural district or 
districts with the one in which there is maintained a state high or graded or semi- 
graded school in a district containing an incorporated village, by the school board 
thereof. 

Sec. 6. In like manner any portion of an unorganized school district or district 
governed by a county board of education may be consolidated with an existing dis- 
trict in which is maintained a state high, graded, or semi-graded school, by a vote 
of the county board of education in the county in which is located such unorganized 
territory and by the approval of such consolidation of the unorganized territory and 
by the school board of the district in which is maintained a state graded, semi- 
graded, or high school. 

Sec. 7. The officers of the several districts forming a consolidated school dis- 
trict shall within ten days from receipt of copy of the order of the county superin- 
tendent certifying the formation of the new district, or immediately after election 
and qualification of members of the school board in the consolidated school district, 
turn over to the proper officers of the newly elected school board, or to the proper 
officers of the school board in the district maintaining the state high or graded or 
semi-graded school, all records, funds, credits, buildings, property, and other effects 
of their several districts. 

Sec. 8. For the purpose of promoting a better condition in rural schools, and 
to encourage industrial training, including the elements of agriculture, manual train- 
ing, and home economics, the board in a consolidated school district is authorized 
to establish schools of two or more departments, provide for the transportation of 
pupils, or expend a reasonable amount for room and board of pupils whose atten- 
dance at school can more economically and conveniently be provided for by such 
means; locate and acquire sites of not less than two acres, and erect necessary and 
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suitable buildings thereon, including a suitable dwelling for teachers, when money 
therefor has been voted by the district. They shall submit to the superintendent 
of education a plat of the school grounds, indicating the site of the proposed build- 
ings, plans and specifications for the school building and its equipment and the 
eqtiipment of the premises. 

Sbc. 9. (1) For receiving state aid, schools in consolidated districts shall be 
dassified as A and B. Schools of Class A shall be in session at least eight months 
in the year and be well organized. They shall have suitable school houses with the 
necessary rooms and equipment. Those belonging to Class A shall have at least 
four departments and those belonging to Class B, at least two departments. The 
board in a consolidated school district maintaining a school of either class shall 
arrange for the attendance of all pupils living two miles or more from the school, 
through suitable provision for transportation or for the boarding and rooming of such 
pupils as may be more economically and conveniently provided for by such means. 

(2) Besides maintaining schools in consolidated districts conforming to the 
requirements of those coming under classes A and B, the school board may maintain 
other schools of not more than two departments, and receive state aid for these as 
provided for semi-graded and rural schools. 

Sbc. 10. (1) The principal of a consolidated school shall be qualified to teach 
the elements of agriculture, as determined by such tests as are required by the super- 
intendent of education. A school of this class shall have suitable rooms and equip- 
ment for industrial and other work, a library, and necessary apparatus and equip- 
ment for efficient work, and a course of study embracing such branches as may be 
prescribed by the superintendent of education. 

(2) The principal and other teachers, including special teachers, shall have 
such qualifications as may be fixed by the superintendent of education. 

Sec. 11. Schools tmder Class A in consolidated districts shall receive annually 
aid of five hundred dollars ($500); those under Class B shall receive annually aid 
of two hundred and fifty dollars ($250). 

In addition to such annual aid, schools shall receive annually the amoxmt rea- 
sonably expended for the transportation of pupils, not to exceed two thousand dol- 
lars ($2,000). 

In addition to other annual aid, consolidated schools of either of the above 
classes shall receive an amount to aid in the construction of buildings, equal to twenty-, 
five (25) per cent of the cost of such buildings, but no school shall receive more than 
a total of two thousand dollars ($2,000) for aid in construction of buildings. The 
annual aid and the aid for buildings shall be paid in the same manner as now pro- 
vided by law for the payment of other state aid to public schools. 

Whenever any school in a consolidated district attains the rank of a state high 
or graded s chool, it shall possess the rights and privileges of such school. 

Sec. 12. Sections 1289, 1290, 1291, 1292 and 1293, Revised Laws of 1905, and 
chapter 326, Session Laws of 1905, and chapter 304, Session Laws of 1907, chap- 
ter 207, Session Laws of 1911, and chapters 279 and 428, Session Laws of 1913, and 
other acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith, are hereby repealed. 

Chapter 239 

Relating to Industrial departments. Association with Central School 

AND State Aid for These 

Sec. 1. Definitions, — ''Industrial Subjects" as that term is used in this act, 
shall include courses in agricxilture, home training (including cooking and sewing), 
manual training, and commercial training. 
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The term "central school" as used in this act, shall mean the school or schools 
of a district in which industrial courses are given. 

Sbc. 2. Schools Designated to Maintain Industrial Courses, — Any high school, 
graded school, or consolidated rural school which has satisfactorily met the require- 
ments in regard to rooms and equipment, and has shown itself fitted by location and 
otherwise to give training in any one or more of the industrial subjects, may be 
designated by the state board of education to maintain such industrial courses, and 
to receive state aid therefor. 

Any school now operating and receiving state aid under the provisions of chap* 
ter 247, General Laws of 1909, and the acts amendatory thereof, shall continue to 
be aid^ under the provisions of this act for its industrial departments, provided 
such school maintains the standards made for receiving aid on such account. 

Any such school which has secured a tract of land for experimental and demon- 
stration purposes may continue to own and operate such tract in connection with 
the industrial school courses. 

Sbc. 3. Qualifications of Instructors in Industrial Departments, — Each such 
school shall employ trained instructors for the several courses having such quali- 
fications as may be fixed by the state board of education. 

Sbc. 4. School Garden and Experimental Tract, — A school maintaining a 
course in agriculture may procure a tract of land suitable for school garden and for 
purposes of demonstration located within the school district, or if outside of the 
school district not to exceed three miles from the central building. 

The board may require a school having a course in agrictdture to procure a 
tract of land for the purposes stated. 

Sbc. 5. Instruction Shall Be Practical; Short Course, — ^The instruction in 
agriculture, as well as in the other industrial courses, shall be of a practical character 
and shall include such questions and the study of such subjects or courses as have 
a direct relation to the business of farming, home making, and the other subjects 
included under the head of industrial studies. 

When necessary to accommodate a reasonable number of boys and girls to 
attend only in the winter months, special classes shall be formed for them. 

Sbc. 6. Association, — ^Por the purpose of providing training and instruction in 
agrictdture and such other industrial subjects as can properly be taught to pupOs 
in rural schools, and to extend the infiuence and supervision of the central school 
to rural schools, one or more school districts may become associated with a high, 
graded, or consolidated rural school in which industrial courses are maintained. 

Such association may be effected with a central school even though such central 
school has not been designated to receive annual state aid on account of maintain- 
ing industrial courses. 

Sec. 7. Procedure for Association, — Association shall be effected upon action 
taken at any annual or special meeting of the rural school district seeking such 
association, under such rules as the state board of education may establish. 

The association shall be considered as effected only after the approval by the 
school board of the central district and by the state board of education. 

Sec. 8. Duties of Superintendent or Principal of Associated Rural Schools, — 
The superintendent or principal of the central school shall exercise the same author- 
ity and supervision over the associated rural schools as over the central school. He 
shall prepare for the associated rural schools suitable courses of study in agriculture 
and in such other industrial courses as may properly be taught in the associated 
rural schools. 
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Sbc. 9. Any pupil from an associated rural school shall be admitted to any 
grade or department in the central school upon the same conditions as pupils resi- 
dent in the district of the central school. 

Sec. 10. Termination of Association, — The relationship between any asso- 
ciated school district and the central school shall be permanent except as it may be 
terminated by a majority vote of the voters of the associated district. 

Sec. 11. Associated School Board, — The members of the various school boards 
of the associated rural districts and the members of the school board of the central 
district shall constitute a board to be known as "The Astodated School Board of 
of ." 

Sec. 12. Duties of Associated School Board, — The duties of the associated 
board shall be: 

(a) To hold such meetings at the central school at such times as the associated 
board may determine. 

(b) To act on questions affecting the relation of the associated rural schools 
and the central school. 

(c) To submit to a vote of the various associated rural districts the question 
of levying a tax in the associated rural districts to assist in the erection of an agri- 
cultural and industrial building in connection with the central school, and the levy 
and collection of a tax for this purpose. 

The associated school board may also submit to the several associated rural 
districts the question of levying a tax in such district to assist the central districts 
in the maintenance of the industrial courses, such tax in no case to exceed two (2) 
mills in any year. 

Before any tax, either for building or for maintenance, shall be levied, it must 
be voted for and approved by each of the rural districts so associating with a central 
school. 

(d) To procure for demonstration and experimental work in agrictdture, when 
necessary, a tract of land in one or more of the associated rural districts. 

Sec. 13. Ofl&cers of Associated School Board, — The officers of the district of 
the central school shall be the officers of the associated school board. 

Sec. 14. State Aid to Industrial Departments, — High, graded, and consoli- 
dated rural schools maintaining courses in agriculture, home training (including 
cooking and sewing), manual training, and commercial training, shall receive one 
thousand dollars ($1,000) for the agricultural course, and six hundred dollars ($600) 
for each course in home training (including cooking and sewing), manual training, 
and commercial training. 

Aid to each of these departments shall not exceed the sums paid as salaries in 
the respective departments. 

Sec. 15. State Aid to Schools on Account of Association, — Rxiral school dis- 
tricts associated with a central school shall receive annually fifty dollars ($50) on 
account of such association. 

The central school with which a rural school or rural school district is associated 
for the purposes herein stated shall maintain departments in agriculture and such 
other industrial subjects as the state board of education may require, and shall 
receive annually two hundred dollars ($200) for each such associated rural school 
or school district. 

Sec. 16. In case the state board of education referred to in this act shall not be 
provided by law, the authority herein granted to such board shall rest in the state 
high school board and the state superintendent of education in accordance with the 
provisions of existing law. 
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Sbc 17. Repealing Clause, — Chapter 247, General Laws, 1909; chapter 82, 
General Laws, 1911; chapter 309, General Laws of 1913; and chapter 91, General 
Laws of 1911, as amended by chapter 96, General Laws, 1913, are hereby repealed. 
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State Aid to Pubuc Schools 

Sbc 1. For the purpose of aid to pubHc schools there shall be established the 
following state funds: 

(a) The endowment fund, which shall consist of the income on the permanent 
school ftmd. 

(b) The annual ftmd, which shall consist of the sums appropriated by the 
l^islature for special aid to public schools or departments in the schocds. 

(c) The current school fund, which shall consist of the amount derived from 
the state one-miU tax. 

Sbc 2. The state board of education shall distribute the annual funds and 
any other sums appropriated by the state to schocds and libraries, in such manner 
and upon such conditions as will enable them to perform efficiently the services re- 
quired by law, and to further the educational interests of the state. To this end 
the state board shall have power to fix the requirements for receiving and sharing 
in the state aid. 

Sbc 3. The endowment fimd shall be distributed semi-annually to school 
districts whose schoob have been in session at least six months, in proportion to 
the number of scholars of school age who have attended school at least forty (40) 
days during the preceding year. 

The annual ftmds shall be distributed as follows: 

Sec. 4. Rural schools in session at least eight months, shaU receive one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars ($150) for each teacher heading a first-dass certificate. Rural 
schools in session at least seven months annually shaU receive one hundred dollars 
($100) for each teacher bedding a second-class certificate. 

Sec. 5. A graded school in session at least nine months in the year shall receive 
six hundred dollars ($600) and an additional one hundred dollars ($100) for each 
grade teacher employed in excess of four, coimting the principal as a teacher. 

A graded school may receive an additional two himdred and fifty doUars ($250) 
for each high school teacher. 

The total aid to a graded school on this basis shall not exceed thirteen hun- 
dred dollars ($1300). 

No graded school in the same district with an aided high school shall receive 
annual aid. This provision shall not apply to districts of ten or more townships. 

Sec. 6. A high school in session at least nine months in the year shall receive 
annually eighteen hundred dollars ($1800). 

Sec. 7. High, graded, or consolidated schools, maintaining courses in agricul- 
ture, home training (including cooking and sewing), manual training, or commer- 
cial training, shall receive one thousand dollars ($1,000) for the agrictdtural course, 
and six hundred dollars ($600) for each course in home training including cook- 
ing and sewing), manual training, and commercial training. 

Aid to each of these departments shall not exceed the sums paid as salaries in 
the respective departments. 

Sec. 8. High schools maintaining a department for training rural teachers shall 
receive annually twelve hundred dollars ($1200). A school employing more than one 
teacher in such department may receive not to exceed two thousand dollars ($2,000). 
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A school employing more than two teachers in such department and enrolling not 
less than fifty students may receive not to exceed twenty-eight hundred dollars 
($2800). 

Sec. 9. Consolidated schools of Class A shall receive annually five hundred 
dollars ($500). 

Consolidated schools of Class 6 shall receive annually two hundred and fifty 
dollars ($250). 

In addition to this annual aid consoh* dated schools shall be reimbursed for the 
amount reasonably expended for transportation of pupils, not to exceed two thou- 
sand dollars ($2,000). 

Districts providing school buildings for consolidated school purposes may be 
reimbursed up to one fourth of the cost of such buildings, but not to exceed two 
thousand dollars ($2,000). 

Sec. 10. Each school shall receive in addition to other aid, library aid amount* 
ing to ten dollars ($10) for each teacher employed, with a maximum of twenty- 
five dollars ($25) to a building, provided the district appropriates a like amount for 
the same purpose. 

Sec. 11. Districts whose local tax levy for maintenance of schools exceed 
twenty mills (20) in any year may receive in addition to other aid, one third of the 
amoxmt raised in excess of that received from the twenty (20) mill levy with a max- 
imum of twenty-five hundred dollars ($2500) to each high school, eighteen hundred 
dollars ($1800) to each graded school, and to rural schools, two hundred dollars 
($200), for each teacher. 

Sec. 12. Rural school districts associated with a central school shall receive 
annually fifty dollars ($50) on account of such association. 

The central school with which a rural school or rural school district is associated 
for the purposes herein stated shall maintain departments in agriculture and such 
other industrial subjects as the state board of education may require, and shall 
receive annually two hundred dollars ($200) for each such associated rural school 
or school district. 

Sec. 13. The current school fund shall be distributed to school districts as 
follows: 

The state auditor shall set aside from the current school fund an amount not 
to exceed one hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($150,000) each year for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(a) To assist any school district which does not maintain a state high or state 
graded school in maintaining its public schools, when a levy of fifteen (15) mills in 
such district does not raise five hundred dollars ($500) for each school in session 
seven (7) months during the year, the state board of education may expend not 
to exceed two hundred dollars ($200) for each such school. 

(b) To make up for any deficit which may arise in payment of the annual funds 
to schools, or to spedal departments in certain schools. 

(c) To pay the tuition of non-resident pupils enrolled in the industrial depart- 
ments of state high, graded, or consolidated rural schools which have been desig- 
nated by the state board to maintain courses and instruction in agriculture, home 
training (including cooking and sewing), manual training, and commerdal training, 
and whose residence district does not provide courses and instruction of like kind. 

Sec. 14. A high school student whose residence district provides high school 
courses of instruction shall not be entitled to free admission to the high school of 
any other district except by permission of the school board of such other district, 
or in accordance with the rules of the state board of education. 
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The rate of tuition shall be fixed by the state board of education, but not to 
exceed two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per month for each non-resident pupil, 
nor more than nine (9) months in any school year. 

No non-resident pupil shall be entitled to have any tuition made a charge 
against the state whose residence district furnishes courses and instruction in the 
industrial studies. Nor shall pupils from any associated district be counted for 
payment of tuition in the central school of the same district. 

No tuition shall be charged any pupil resident of this state, who is enrolled 
in the high school department of any state high or graded school, except in the in- 
dustrial departments above specified. 

The state board of education shall make proper rules relating to enrollment, 
attendance, rates of tuition, payment of the endowment and current funds, on ac- 
count of such non-resident pupils. 

Sbc. 15. The balance of the current school fund shall be distributed on the 
same basis and at the same time as the endowment ftmd. 

Sec. 16. In case the state board of education referred to in this act shall not 
be provided by law, the authority herein granted to such board shall rest in the state 
high school board and the state superintendent of education in accordance with the 
provisions of existing law. 

Sbc. 17. Repealing Clause, — All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE EIGHTEENTH BIENNIAL REPORT OP THE 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

TABLE V 
Growth of Pbrmanbkt School Pund since 1862 

1862 $ 242,531.00 

1«65 841.007.00 

1870 2.426.240.00 

1875 3.191.042.00 

1880 4.449.725.00 

1885 7.303.166.00 

1890 9.241.119.00 

1895 11.287.423.00 

1900 12.546.529.0flr 

1904 15.987.477.00 

1906 17.824.135.00 

1906 19.709.383.00 

1910 21.002.571.00 

1912 22.614.294.00 

1914 24.668.248.59 

TABLE IP 

Permanent School Pund, July SI, 1914 
Accumulations 

AmounU paid on forfeitures, right of way, etc 167.420.28 

Sales of timber 6.727.720.87 

Mineral permits and leases 306.300.77 

Royalty on iron ore 2.818.665.51 

Profits on sales of bonds 361.569.94 

ToUl $24,668,248.59 



TABLE III-A« 
Appropriations for Public Schools 



1914 



1915 



Aid for high and graded schools, including aid for industrial and training 

departments 

Aid tor consolidated, semi-graded, and rural sdiools. 

Public school libraries 

Schools on reservations 

Training schools, institutions, and examinations 

Aid for common schools on account of state land 

Total 



$706,500 


$1,064,500 


751.975 


898,475 


31.500 


31.500 


10.000 


10.000 


44.000 


44.000 


50.000 


50,000 


$1,593,975 


$2,098,475 



^EithUtnlh Biinni4d Report of the State SuPerinUndefU of Public Instnuiion, 11. Tables f 
numbered in consecutive order as they appear in this appendix, and not as they are numbered in 
the Report, 

•Ibid, 

• Ibid,, lA. 
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TABLE III.B« 
Increases in State Aid 



Annual aid for hii^ ■choola increaaed from $1,750 to $2^00 

Graded adioob from 600 to 750 

Hidb kIiooI training departments from 750 to 1.000 

Indastrial departments from 1.000 to 1.800 

TABLE IV» 
Apportionment of the Current School Fund from 1864 to 1914 





Spung 


Fall 


Total 


FOR Ybar 


Ybas 


NuMBn 






NUMBKK 












PXTPILS 


Rats 


Amount 


PlTFILS 


Rats 


Amount 


Rats 


Amount 




Shaking 






Shaking 










1864 


64.330 


80.45 


$ 29.173.50 


64.330 


$0.63 


$ 40342.90 


$1.08 


$ 70.016.45 


1865 


74.695 


.13 


9.745.45 


74.956 


.61 


45.728.65 


.74 


55.474.10 


1866 


87.244 


.23 


20.066.12 


87.244 


.67 


58.453.48 


.90 


78319.60 


1867 


102.118 


.24 


24.508.32 


102.118 


.66 


6739738 


.90 


91.906.20 


1868 


114.618 


.31 


35.531.58 


114.618 


.70 


80.262.90 


1.01 


115.794.48 


1869 


129.156 


.40 


51.662.40 


129.156 


.75 


96.867.00 


1.15 


148.529.40 


1870 


143.745 


.38 


54.623.10 


143.745 


.85 


122.183.25 


1.23 


17630635 


1871 


155.767 


.24 


37.384.08 


155.767 


.81 


126.171.27 


1.05 


16335535 


1872 


168.980 


.20 


33.839.20 


168.980 


.76 


128.424.80 


.96 


162.264.00 


1873 


180.271 


.22 


39.659.62 


180.271 


.74 


133.400.54 


.96 


173.060.16 


1874 


196.188 


.25 


49.047.00 


196.188 


.73 


143.217.24 


.98 


192.264.24 


1875 


210.450 


.22 


46.299.00 


210.450 


.69 


145.279.50 


.91 


19137830 


1876 


214.902 


.27 


58.023.54 


215.127 


.71 


152.74032 


.98 


210.763.71 


1877 


152.585 


.35 


53397.75 


152.692 


.96 


146.584.32 


1.31 


199.982.07 


1878 


157,970 


.35 


55.289.50 


158.229 


1.00 


158.299.00 


1.35 


213.51830 


1879 


161.445 


.34 


54.891.30 


162.657 


1.09 


177.296.13 


1.43 


232.187.43 


1880 


165.521 


.40 


66.208.40 


167.525 


1.10 


184.277.50 


1.50 


250.485.90 


1881 


173.600 


.40 


69.440.00 


173.996 


1.10 


191395.60 


1.50 


260335.60 


1882 


177.278 


.33 


58.501.74 


178.131 


1.17 


206.413.27 


1.50 


266.915.01 


1883 


190.901 


.43 


82.087.43 


191.873 


1.15 


220.653.95 


1.58 


302.74038 


1884 


201.649 


.39 


78.643.11 


202.219 


1.33 


268.936.64 


1.72 


347.579.75 


1885 


215.122 


.38 


81.746.36 


225.214 


1.06 


238.727.90 


1.44 


320.474.26 


1886 


225.930 


.42 


94.89a60 


243.059 


.93 


226.044.87 


1.35 


320.935.47 


1887 


243.645 


.52 


126.695.40 


245381 


.95 


233.111.95 


1.47 


35930735 


1888 


245.875 


.72 


177.030.00 


212.490 


2.66 


565.233.40 


3.38 


742.253.40 


1889 


213.066 


1.05 


223.719.30 


214.568 


3.07 


658.723.76 


4.12 


882.443.06 


1890 


215.755 


.61 


131.610.55 


221.186 


3.70 


818.388.20 


4.31 


949.998.75 


1891 


221.522 


.90 


199.670.56 


227.966 


3.20 


729.491.20 


4.10 


929.161.76 


1892 


228.676 


1.22 


278.984.72 


233.293 


3.40 


793.196.20 


4.62 


1.072.18a52 


1893 


223.685 


.96 


224.337.60 


244.794 


3.00 


734.382.00 


3.96 


958,719.60 


1894 


245.245 


1.15 


282,031.75 


275,468 


2.75 


757.537.00 


3.90 


1.039368.45 


1895 


276.193 


1.15 


317,621.95 


291.105 


2.65 


771.428,25 


3.80 


1.089.05a20 


1896 


291.776 


1.00 


291.776.00 


293.966 


2.00 


852.501.40 


3.90 


1.144,277.40 


1897 


294,267 


1.00 


294.267.00 


309.019 


2.50 


772.547.50 


3.50 


1.066.814.50 


1898 


309.586 


.80 


247,668.80 


324.651 


2.15 


697.999.65 


2.95 


945,668.45 


1899 


325.013 


.90 


292.584.28 


324.678 


2.73 


888.023.16 


3.63 


Ul 80.607.44 


1900 


325.766 


1.25 


407.436.82 


341.176 


2.65 


904.129.65 


3.90 


1.311366.47 


1901 


341.609 


1.25 


427.512.10 


343.463 


1.85 


635.406.55 


3.10 


1.062.918.65 


1902 


343.662 


1.30 


446.760.60 


353,729 


2.00 


707,458.00 


3.30 


1.154.218.60 


1903 


353.918 


1.30 


460.093.40 


352.607 


2.30 


810.996.10 


3.60 


1.271.089.50 


1904 


352.867 


1.45 


511.657.15 


364.592 


2.20 


802.102.40 


3.65 


1.313.75935 


1905 


365.090 


1.50 


547.635.00 


375.166 


2.30 


862.881.80 


3.80 


1.410,51630 


1906 


375.289 


1.70 


637.991.30 


378.246 


2.29 


866.183.34 


3.99 


1.504.174.64 


1907 


378.251 


1.60 


605,201.60 


374.919 


2.50 


937.297.50 


4.10 


1.542.499.10 


1908 


375.088 


1.90 


712.667.20 


381.674 


2.70 


1.030.519.80 


4.60 


1.743,187.00 


1909 


381.875 


1.80 


687.348.00 


386.654 


3.00 


1.160.007.00 


4.80 


1.847.355.00 


1910 


386.599 


1.90 


734.472.10 


396.599 


3.00 


1.189.817.90 


4.90 


1.924.290.00 


1911 


396.706 


1.90 


753.741.40 


399.132 


3.00 


1.197.396.00 


4.90 


1.951.137.40 


1912 


399,121 


2.00 


798.242.00 


403.491 


3.30 


1.331.520.30 


5.30 


2.129.762.30 


1913 


403.470 


2.00 


806.940.00 


402.941 


3.60 


1.450.587.60 


5.60 


2.257327.60 


1914 


403.141 


2.20 


886.910.20 


412.446 


3.60 


1.484.805.60 


5.80 


2371.715.80 


Total 


$41,702,456.45 



















^EighUentk Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instrudion, 14 
*lbid„ 12. 
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TABLE V« 
Summary for Last Fifty-two Years 









NUMBEE 


OF Schools Receiving Special State Aid 






NUMBKK 
OF PXTPILS 






























YB4XS 


Bnsollbdim 










PlEST 


Second 






All Public 


High 


Geaoed 


CONSOU- 


SEia- 


Class 


Class 


Class C 




Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


DATED 


Geaoed 


Rueal 


Rueal 


Rueal 










Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


ia62 


32.560 
















1864 


44.787 
















1866 


50.564 
















1868 


81.696 
















1870 


105.590 
















1872 


120352 
















1874 


128.902 
















1876 


151.866 
















1878 


162.551 
















1880 


180.248 
















1882 


196.574 


38 














1884 


223.209 


53 














1886 


252.053 


58 














1888 


253.894 


57 














1890 


280.960 


62 














1892 


300.333 


69 














1894 


342.761 


85 














1896 


354.657 


86 


87 












1898 


384.063 


100 


97 






457 






1900 


399.207 


115 


110 




190 


662 






1902 


414.671 


141 


119 




243 


747 






1904 


423.663 


162 


145 




270 


835 






1906 


431.690 


192 


142 




309 


1.094 


492 




1908 


430.748 


206 


152 




340 


1.305 


632 




1910 


440.082 


206 


165 




399 


1.860 


1.127 




1912 


446.083 


211 


201 


32 


435 


2.453 


1.396 


555 


1914 


457.041 


215 


222 


80 


463 


3.208 


1.435 


745 



TABLE VV 
Special Aid Summary 



Kind of School ob 
Depaetment 



High schools 

Training departments 

Agricttlturaf and indtistrial 

departments 

Aflsociation 

Graded schools 

High school departments . . 
Consolidated schools: 

Class A 

Class B 

Class C 

Building 

Semi-graded schools 

Rural schools: 

Class A 

ClassB 

Class C 

ToUl 

Total amount of deficit 



Yeae Ending July 31. 1914 



NUMBEE 
OF 

Schools 
Aided 



216 
80 

105 

217 
59 

36 

2 

20 

451 

2.913 

1.394 

688 



6,181 



Total 

Amount 

Paid 



$378,000.00 
60.000.00 

147.322.68 
18.950.00 

130.200.00 
29.500.00 

48,300.00 

1.800.00 

13.500.00 

36.751.00 

121.700.00 

393.255.00 

125.460.00 

46.784.00 



$1,551,522.68 



Deficit 
FOB Each 

School 
Not Paid 



Yeae Ending July 31. 1914 



$150.00 

100.00 

75.00 

30.00 

15.00 

10.00 

7.00 



$86,756.00 



NUMBEE 
OF 

Schools 
Aided 



215 
105 

136 

222 
69 

52 

3 

25 

463 

3.208 

1.435 

745 



6.678 



Total 

Amount 

Paid 



$471,951.00 
102.842.00 

268.840.64 
42.950.00 

165.394.27 
34.500.00 

74.100.00 

2.850.00 

17.800.00 

26.138.00 

131.955.00 

455.536.00 

136.325.00 

52.895.00 



$1,984,076.91 



Deficit 
FOB Bach 

School 
Not Paid 



$75.00 
50.00 
38.00 

15.00 

8.00 
5.00 
4.00 



$49,070.90 



•Ihid,, 13. 
' md„ 27. 
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TABLE VII-A* 
State Aid to High Schools Year Ending July 31, 1913 

216 High MhooU, $1,750 eAch $378,000.00 

80 Trmining depArtments, $750 each 60,000.00 

28 Agriculttaraf department*. $1317 to $2,500 each 67.646.00 

^ Industrial departments, $1,000 each 66.00a00 

Association (to central schools) $150 each 14.25a00 

Association (to district schools) $50 each 4.650.00 

$590.546.00 

TABLE VII-B* 
High Schools, Year Ending July 31, 1914 

215 High schools. $1,930 to $2,200 each $471,951.00 

105 Training departments. $795 to $1,000 each 102.842.00 

37 Agricultural departments. $1,712 to $2,500 each 90.253.00 

81 Industrial departments, $1,800 each 145.800.00 

Association (to central schools) $150 each 34.800.00 

Association (to district schools) $50 each 8.050.00 

Total $853.696.00 

TABLE VIII-A" 
Graded"* Schools, Year Ending July 31, 1913 

217 Graded schools. $600 each $130.20aOO 

59 Hiflh school departments. $500 each 29r500.O0 

9 Industrial deputments. $1,000 each 9.000.00 

2 Agricultural schools 4,676.68 

1 Associated district, $50 5aO0 

Total $173.426.68 

TABLE VIII-B" 
Graded Schools, Year Ending July 31, 1914 

222 Graded schools, $581.22 to $750 each $165,394.27 

69 High school departments. $500 each 34.500.00 

16 Industrial departments. $1,365.08 to $1,800 each 28356.29 

2 Agricultural departments, $2,100.00 to $2,500 each 4.431.35 

2 Associated districts, $50 each lOaOO 

Total $232.781.91 

TABLE IX-A" 
State Aid to Consolidated Schools, Year Ending July 31, 1913 

36 Class A schools. $1,050 to $1,350 each $48.30a00 

2 Class B schools, $900 each 1.80a00 

20 Class C schools, $675 each 13,50a00 

Building aid 36.751.00 

Total $100351.00 

• Eigktesnih Bitnniat RtPort of th$ Statt SuperinttndfU qf PuUie Insbrudiom, 27 

• Ibid,, 34. 
^* Ibid,, 30, 
a Ibid,, 37. 
i» Ibid,, 40. 
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TABLE IX-B" 
Consolidated Schools, Year Ending July 31, 1914 

52 CkM A Mhoolt. $1,425 each $74,100.00 

3 CkM B aduwU, $950 each 2.85a00 

25 CkM C Khoole, $712 each 17300.00 

Boilding aid 26.138.00 

Total $120,8$8.00 

TABLE X-A" 
Semi-graded Schools, Year Ending July 31, 1913 

451 Schoola. $270 each .$121.700.00 

TABLE X-B" 
Semi-graded Schools, Year Ending July 31, 1914 

463 Schoola. $285 each $131.955.00 

TABLE XI-A" 
Class A, Year Ending July 31, 1913 

2.913 Schoola, $135 each $393,255.00 

TABLE XI-B" 
Year Ending July 31, 1914 

3.208 Schools. $142 each $455,536.00 

»/Mtf..50. 
M/Md.,41. 
u/»Mf.. 51. 
M/6Mf..43. 
» Ihid^ 52. 
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Raymond Asa Kent was bom at Plymouth, Iowa, on July 21, 1883. 
He graduated from the public schools of Fayette, Iowa, in 1899; received 
the degree of A.B. from Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, in 1903; attend- 
ed Drew Seminary, Madison, New Jersey, during the years 1903-4 and 
1907-8; received the degree of M.A. from Columbia University in 1910. 

He was principal of the graded public school at Foimtain, Minnesota, 
during 1904-5; Superintendent of Schools at Mabel, Minnesota, 1905-7; 
at Lanesboro, Minnesota, 1908-9; instructor in mathematics. State Normal 
School, Winona, Minnesota, 1909-11; Superintendent of City Schools, 
Winona, Minnesota, 1911-13; Secretary of Minnesota Public Education 
Commission, 1913-14; Principal of University High School and Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, 1914-16; Superintendent 
of City Schools, Lawrence, Kansas, and Professor of Education, University 
of Kansas, 1916 to date. 

He has published the following: Professional Training of Public School 
Teachers in Minnesota, Sclwol Education, March, 1909; The State High 
School Field, School Education, March and April, 1916; Practice Teaching 
at the University of Minnesota, School and Society, 4:140; The Kansas School 
Day, The Kansas Teacher, June, 1917; Current Literature in the Homes of 
High School Pupils, Kansas Teacher, March, 1918. 
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